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DEPARmSNT  OF  FRIKTICD  BOOKS 
BRITISH     MUSEUM,      LONDON,  W.C.I 

30th  September,  1948 


Cyril  C.  Barnard,  Esq., 
London  School  of  Hygiene  &  Tropical  Medicine, 
Keppel  Street, 
London,  V/.C.I. 


Dear  Barnard, 

I  return  your  extracts  herewith. 
They  are  not  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
but  from  Abraham  Rees's  The  Cyclopaedia;  or 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature .      There  are  39  volumes  of  this 
work,  all  with  titlepages  dated  1819,  hut  it 
was  in  fact  issued  in  instalments  from  1802 
to  1819.      The  instalment  of  vol.10  containing 
Cow-Fox  was  issued  in  May  1808;     that  of  vol. 
19  containing  Inoculation  some  time  in  1811 
or  1812;     that  of  vol.33  containing  Small -Pox 
sorae  time  in  1816. 

As  for  the  question  of  authorship,  Cow- 
Pox  was  written  by  John  Ring,  as  appears  from 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  article  itself. 
The  other  articles  may  have  been  by  him  too. 
The  editor^ s  remarks  on  his  contributors  in 
the  preface  to  vol.1  ar^  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  help.      More  information  was,  I  believe^  ^m/ca 
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was  buried  In  St.  Edmund's  cljapel,  in  Dereham,cliurch, 
wJiere  a  tablet  is  raifed  to  his  nasmory  by  his  affiftionate 
fritend  and  relation,  lady  Heflceth.  / 

The  perfon  and  mind  of  Covvper  feem  to  have  b/fen  formed 
vvitlik  equal  kindnefs  by  nature  ;  and  it  may  be /queftioned, 
if  fhaever  bellowed  on  any  man,  with  a  fonder/prodigality, 
all  the  requifites  to  conciliate  afFedlion  and  to  impire  relpeft. 
He  was  beloved  and  revered  by  all  who  knevV-  him,  with  a 
fort  ofVidolatry.  "  I  may,"  fays  Mr.  Ha/ley,  "  be  fuf- 
peAed  o^f  fpeaking  with  fond  partiality  the /inperccived  ex- 
as:gsrati(ins  of  friendfhip  ;  but  the  fear  of/fuch  a  cenfure 
(hall  not  a^fter  me  from  bearing  my  moll  de/iberate  teftimony 
to  the  exc^lence  of  him  whofe  memory /I  revere,  and  fay- 
ing, that  aS^a  man  he  made,  of  all  men/whom  I  have  ever 
had  opportiXnities  to  obferve  fo  minut^y,  the  neareft  ap- 
proaches to  i\jioral  perfeftion.  Indeed/a  much  more  expe- 
rienced iiidp;e\^of  mankindj  and  Cowri^er's  affociate  in  early 
life,  lord  Thur^ow,  has  exprelTed  the/ fame  idea  of  his  cha- 
ratler  ;  for  beiiW  once  requefted  to  defcribe  him,  he  replied, 
with  that  folemiXair  of  dignified  elocution,  by  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  gi^ve  a  very  forciblfe  efftO.  to  a  few  fimple 
woids,  "  Cowper\^s  truly  a  gooyfl  man."  Hayley's  Life 
and  Pofthumous  Waitings  of  W^iiam  Cowper,  eCq.  Gen. 
Biog.  \  / 

Cowper,  Willi avw,  a  celebrated  furgeon  and  anatonsift 
of  London,  was  born  about  the/r,iddie  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  what  year,  or  in  v/f\a.t  place,  is  not  known.  Of  his 
firft  work,  "  Myotomia\Ref0rmata,  or  a  new  adminiftration 
of  all  the  Mufcles  of  the^Hximan  Body,"  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  in  London  in  1694, M  8vo.  Haller  fays,  "  Although 
it  may  not  be  compared  wi/th  the  later  works  of  Albinus  on 
th£  fubjeft,  yet  it  far  excels  >all  that  had  preceded  it,  in  cor- 
reftnefs,  and  as  containing  delineations  and  defcriptions  of 
feveral  mufcles  that  h^d  not,  been  before  obferved."  A 
fplendid  edition  of  this  work  vsas  publiflied  by  Dr.  Mead  in 
1 724,  in  folio,  feveral  years  aftenthe  death  of  the  author,  with 
an  introduflory  difcoflrfe  on  mufcular  motion,  and  fome  but 
not  very  important  additions.  More  attention,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  bee^i  paid  to  the  elegance,  than  to  the  cor- 
reftnefs  of  the  figures,  in  this  editioij.  In  1697,  tJie  author 
publifhed,  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  "  The  Anatomy  of  Human 
Bodies."  The  greater  part  of  the  plates,  with  which  this 
magnificent  work  is  illullrated,  was\  purchafcd  by  fome 
London  bookfe/lers,  in  Holland,  and  belonged  to  Bidl  )o'3 
anatomy.  OUr  author  added  40  figi^res,  from  drawings 
made  by  him.f?'!f.  He  alfo  very  much  l.mproved,  and  cor- 
refted  the  de/criptions  of  the  figures,  giv^n  by  Bidloo,  and 
added  fome  /ingenious  and  ufeful  anatomici^l  and  chirurgical 
obfervationSi  Bidloo,  and  with  reafon,  coipiplained  of  the 
plagiarifrc./  Cowper  anfwered  his  complaints,  in  a  publica- 
tion, called  "  Eucharitlia,"  in  which  he  givtig  a  defcription 
of  fome  g'lands,  feated  near  the  neck  of  the  b\adder,  which 
have  obt/ained  the  name  of  Cowper's  mucous  glands.  He 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  plates  belonged  to  k  %vork,  pro- 
jefted  f>Y  Swammerdam,  but  this  excufe,  for  whicV  there  was 
no  fo)iindation,  gained  little  credit.  Tv/o  later  ^ditinns  of 
this  Work,  which  is  Hill  in  great  requeft,  have  beea  publifh- 
ed, /he  one  at  Leyden,  in  1737,  the  other  at  UtVecht  in 

Cowper  was  alfo  author  of  feveral  commuuications\to  the 
jyal  Society,  on  the  fubjeds  of  anatomy  and  fulygery, 
/hich  are  printed  in  their  Tranfaftions,  an<l  of  fomeobferva- 
Ifions  inferted  in  the  Anthropologia  of  Drake.    He  l^ied 
/in  the  year  1710.    Haller  Bib.  Anat.  General  Biog. 

Cowper's  Glands,  in  Anatomy,  are  two  glandular bodids, 
varying  in  fiKC,  nnd  fituated  at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 
Cov.'-Po.x,  or  Coxu'Pods,  m  Aledicine,  the  popular  name 


of  a  difeafe  which,  till  lately,  was  never  defcribed  by  medi- 
cal writers. 

^  I .    Its  Dcfcrlpt'ton  and  Origin, 

This  difeafe,  in  the  brute  animal,  is  commonly  called  tkc 
cow-pox  ;  in  the  human  fubjeft  the  cow-pock.  It  appears 
on  the  teats  of  cows,  in  the  form  of  irregular  puftules,  fur- 
rounded  with  inflammation.  The  colour  of  the  puflules  is 
a  palifli  blue,  approaching  to  livid.  The  animals  become 
indifpofed  ;  and  the  ftcretion  of  milk  is  much  leifencd. 
Solutions  of  ceruffa  acetata,  vitriolum  zinci,  vitriolum  cupri, 
and  other  aflringeiits,  are  a  fpeedy  remedy  for  the  puftules  ; 
otherwife  they  degenerate  into  troublefome  and  obilinate 
ulcerations. 

Ijimilar  efFeft?  are  produced  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers  ; 
attended  with  febrile  fymptom?,  and  tumours  in  the  arm- 
pits. The  diforder  is  alfo  fometimes  communicated  ta 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  the  nails  of  the  patient,  or  fome 
other  caufe. 

It  is  the  popular  opinion  in  the  county  of  Gloucefler, 
and  fome  other  counties,  that  the  cow-pox  derives  its 
origin  from  the  heel  of  a  horfe  ;  and  that  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  dreffing  horfes^  and  alfo  in  milking,  from  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  transfer  the  virus  from  the  horfe  to  the  cow. 
Dr.  Jenner,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  thin  fluid, 
of  a  darkifh  colour,  oozing  from  a  recent  crack  in  the  heel, 
and  not  the  thick  matter  of  greafe,  which  poffefles  the  pro- 
perty of  exciting  this  difeafe  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
fource  to  which  the  genuine  cow-pox  can  be  traced. 

Many  inftances  of  this  diforder  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
together  with  the  moft  authentic  and  fatisfaftory  evidence 
of  its  originating  from  the  horfe,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Jea- 
ner's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  Effefts  of  the  Variolas 
Vaccinas,"  publifhed  in  1798,  in  the  London  Medical 
Review,  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  and  in  Ring's 
"  Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,"  of  which  the  firft  volume  was 
publifhed  in  i8or,  the  fecond  in  1803. 

It  appears  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that  farriers 
are  frequently  infufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox,  in  confequence 
of  their  having  been  infefted  with  this  difeafe  from  the 
horfe.  It  is,  however,  not  always  confined  to  the  heel  of 
the  animal.  Dr.  Jenner  relates  a  cafe,  in  which  matter 
from  the  fhoulder,  and  Dr.  La  Font  of  Salonica  one,  ill 
which  matter  fiom  the  leg  produced  the  genuine  affeftioH. 

One  flrong  argument,  that  it  never  proceeds  from  any 
other  origin  than  the  horfe,  is,  that  it  has  never  been  ob- 
ferved in  Chefhire  ;  where  it  is  not  cuflom.ary  for  men,  who 
have  the  care  of  horfes,  to  be  employed  in  milking. 

Matter  taken  from  the  horfe  by  Dr.  Loy  of  Whitby, 
proved  equally  efficacious  with  that  from  the  cow,  both  iu 
the  inoculation  of  the  cow,  and  of  the  human  fubjeft.  Dr. 
Sacco  of  Milan  alfo  made  the  fame  experiments  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  A  portion  of  the  fame  virus  was  tranfmittcd 
by  him  to  Dr.  de  Carro  of  Vienna,  and  by  Dr.  de  CaiTO 
to  Dr.  Friefe  of  Silefia  ;  both  of  whom  ufe  it  indifferently 
with  vaccine  matter,  and  find  it  produces  a  fimilar  effeft. 

Some  people  fuppofe,  that  the  cow-pox  derives  its  origia 
from  the  fmall-pox  ;  and  that  the  infeftion  is  communicated 
to  the  cow  by  the  hand  of  the  milker  ;  but  this  hypothefis  iii 
neither  warranted  by  reafon,  nor  confirmed  by  fa£t.  There 
is  no  analogy  to  render  it  probable,  that  any  poifon  is  thus 
mitigated  by  tranfmiflion  through  the  brute  animal.  The 
experiment  has, often  been  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
A  local  puflule  has  fometimes  been  excited ;  but  the  matter 
which  it  yielded  has  not  fucceeded  in  fubfequent  inocula- 
tions. 

Were  the  cow-pox  thus  communicated  to  the  cows,  it 
H  h  2  woui^ 
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would  be  as  common  in  Cheniire  as  in  Gloucefterfhirp, 
as  common  in  Scotland  or  Franc_e  as  in  England,  and  as 
common  in  Afia  or  An  erica  as  in  Europe.  As  an  addi- 
tional  proof  that  it  is  not  thus  produced,  it  will  be  fufEcient 
to  ftate  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Dalton,  a  fur- 
geon  at  Madras.  After  obfervina^,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  genuine  matter  in  Lnd'm,  in  order  to  make 
experiments,  or  even  to  learn  tiiat  horfes  in  India  are  fub- 
jeft  to  the  greafe,  he  gives  the  rtfult  of  repeated  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  the  government  gardens  at  Madras, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  earl  PowIf,  and  in  his  prefence. 

To  render  thefe  experiments  as  complete  and  fatisfaftory 
as  pofTible,  feveral  mi!ch-cows  were  felefhed  ;  and  fome  of 
them  were  inoculated  by  Mr.  Dalton,  in  their  teats  and 
udders,  with  the  mod  active  variolous  matter  ;  while  the 
teats  of  others  were  rubbed  with  it  for  a  confiderable  time, 
till  they  became  highly  inflamed.  No  puflule  was  excited 
in  any  or.e  of  them  ;  but  ulcerations  appeared  on  thofe 
teats,  into  which  matter  had  been  rubbed,  the  third  day 
after  the  fr.clion.  Several  young  children  were  inoculated 
with  the  matter  ihus  produced,  and  their  arms  inflamed 
and  fertered.  They  had  alfo  a  flight  degree  of  fever, 
which  gave  Mr.  Dalton  hopes  that  his  experiment  had  fuc- 
cecded,  and  that  he  had  generated  a  mild  fpecies  of  fmall- 
pox  5  but  on  putting  them  to  the  teft  of  variolous  inocula- 
tion, they  all  had  the  fmall  pox  in  the  moll  indubitable 
manner,  and  regularly  went  through  the  difcafe,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton concludes  with  remarking,  that  all  thefe  circumRances 
will  bear  the  ftridteft  fcrutiny  ;  as  they  are  well  known  to 
feveral  medical  practitioners  at  Madras. 

^2.    O/i  the  Difcovery  and  early  Pradlce  of  Vaec'inat'ion. 

It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that,  for  the  difcovery  of 
this  excellent  art,  we  are  indebted,  under  providence,  to  a 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumfhances  ;  firft,  to  the  talents 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  fecondly,  to  his  education  under  the  cele- 
brated Hunter,  and  thirdly,  to  his  fituation  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucetter.  His  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox 
commenced  about  the  year  r776.  His  attention  to  this 
lingular  difeafe  was  firft  excited  by  obferving,  that  among 
thofe  whom  he  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox,  many  were 
infulceptible  of  that  diforder.  Thefe  perfons,  he  was  in- 
formed, had  undergone  the  cafual  cow-pox,  which  had 
been  known  in  the  dairies  from  time  immemorial  ;  and  a 
vague  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

He  met  with  many  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
which  led  him  to  aflc  the  opinions  of  other  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  neighbourhood,  who  all  agreed,  that  the 
prophylactic  power  of  the  cow-pox  was  not  to  be  relied 
on.  This  for  a  while  damped,  but  did  not  extinguilh  his 
ardour  ;  for  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  learri,  that  the  cow 
was  fubjeA  to  various  eruptions,  called  by  that  name,  all 
of  which  were  capable  of  infefting  the  hands  of  the  milkers. 
Having  furmounted  this  obttac'e,  he  formed  a  diftinftion 
between  the  different  kinds  of  puftular  eruptions,  to  which 
the  cow  is  liable ;  denominating  one  fpecies  the  true,  and 
all  the  others  the  fpurious  cow-pox. 

This  impediment  to  his  progrefs  was  not  long  removed, 
before  another,  of  far  greater  magnitude  in  appearance, 
ftarted  up.  Inftauces  were  not  wanting  to  prove,  that 
when  the  genuine  cow-pox  broke  out  in  a  dairy,  fome 
perfons  who  had  experienced  the  difeafe  refifted  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  others  continued  fufceptible  of  that  diftemper. 
This  obftacle,  as  well  as  the  former,  gave  a  painful  check 
to  his  fond  afpiring  hopes  ;  but  reflefting  that  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  arc  for  the  moft  part  uniform,  and  thai  when 


two  perfons  have  had  the  cow-pox,  it  is  not  probable  one 
fhould  be  perfeftly  fhielded  from  the  fmall-pox,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  other  remain  unprotedted,  he  refumed 
his  labours  with  redoubled  ardour. 

The  refult  was  fortunate  ;  for  he  now  difcovered  that 
vaccine,  as  well  as  variolous  matter,  undergoes  a  change  ;  and 
that  when  it  has  loft  its  fpecific  property,  it  is  ftill  capable 
of  producing  a  puftulous  eruption.  Hence,  a  perfon  who 
milks  a  cow  one  day,  may  receive  the  inftdVion  of  the 
genuine  cow-pox,  and  be  rendered  for  ever  fecure  from  the 
infedlion  of  the  Imall-pox  ;  while  another,  who  milks  the 
fame  cow  the  next  day,  may  have  a  puftulous  eruption,  and 
perhaps  a  conftitutional  indifpofition  to  a  confiderable  extent, 
yet  ftill  remain  fufceptible  of  the  variolous  contagion. 

While  thus  inveftigating  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox,  he 
was  ftruck  with  the  idea,  that  it  might  be  prafticable  to 
propagate  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  after  the  manner  of 
the  fmall-pox  ;  firft,  from  the  cow,  and  then  from  one  human 
fubjedl  to  another.  The  firft  cafe  in  which  he  put  his 
theory  to  the  teft  infpired  him  with  confidence  ;  and  a  re- 
gular feries  of  experiments,  which  he  afterwards  inftituted 
for  that  purpofe,  was  crowned  with  fuccefs.  Several  per- 
fons were  fuccefiively  inoculated  from  each  other  with  vac» 
cine  matter,  and  afterwards  expofed,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
to  the  infedion  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  they  all  refifted. 

This  happy  difcovery  was  communicated  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  a  treatife  publiftied  in  June  1798,  entitled, 
"  y\n  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  and  Eftedls  of  the  Variolse 
Vaccinas,  a  Difeafe  difcovered  in  fome  of  the  weftern  Coun- 
ties of  England,  particularly  Gloucefterlhire,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cow-pox."  The  refult  of  his  further  ex- 
perience  was  alfo  brought  forward  in  fubfequent  publica- 
tions, in  the  courfe  of  the  two  fucceeding  years  ;  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  fince  republifhed  in  one  volume.  He 
has  alfo  written  a  fmall  traft,  entitled,  "  The  Origin  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation ;"  from  which  the  preceding  account 
of  this  moft  fingular  improvement  of  the  healing  art,  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  extrafted. 

It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  that  the  fame  fortune  which 
has  attended  all  other  great  difcoveries,  and  all  other  great 
benefaftors  of  mankind,  attended  Dr.  Jenner  on  this  occa- 
fion.  Envy  affailed  his  fame;  his  difcovery  was  firft  depre- 
ciated, then  denied;  and  as  he  furpaffed  Harvey  himfeif  ia 
glory,  fo  he  alfo  furpalTed  him  in  the  oppofition  which  he 
had  to  encounter.  Truth,  however,  ultimately  prevailed. 
Vaccination  obtained  a  complete  triumph ;  and  the  foes  of 
Jenner  and  humanity  were  covered  with  confufion. 

In  July  179S,  Mr.  Chne  inoculated  a  child  with  vaccine 
virus,  received  from  Dr.  Jenner;  which  fucceeded.  He  af- 
terwards put  the  child  to  the  teft  of  inoculation  with  fmall- 
pox  matter  in  three  places;  which  he  refifted.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  Mr.  Ciine  informs  Dr.  Jenner,  that  Dr.  Lifter,  for- 
merly phyfician  of  the  Small  pox  Hofpital,  and  himfeif,  are 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox  ;  and  that  the  fub- 
ftitution  of  this  mild  difeafe  for  the  fmall-pox,  promifes  to 
be  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  ever  made  in  medicine. 
He  adds,  the  more  I  think  on  the  fubjeft,  the  more  I  am 
impreffed  with  its  importance.  This  inftance  of  the  Jitjl 
introduflion  of  vaccine  inoculation  into  the  metropolis,  it 
was  neceilary  to  mention;  becaufe  another  medical  pradi- 
tioner  has  laid  claim  to  that  honour.  Attempts  were  made 
by  Mr.  Cline  to  continue  the  praftice,  by  vaccinating  other 
fubjefts  with  the  virus  thus  produced  ;  but  they  proved 
abortive;  probably  from  the  matter  not  being  taken  at  au 
early  period  of  the  difeafe. 

In  November  1798,  Dr.  Pearfon  publifhed  his  '^Inquiry  > 
concerning  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cow-pox,  principally  with  a 
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view  to  fuperfede  and  exti'nguini  tKe  Small-pox."  In  this 
work  he  brings  forward  the  refult  of  an  extcnfive  corre- 
fpondence  with  medical  praftitioners,  and  others,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  tending  to  confirm  Dr.  Jenner's  opi- 
nion, that  the  cow-pox  is  a  preventive  of  the  fmall-pox.  He 
had  been  informed  of  this  difcovery  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  nine  years  before  ;  and  had  conftantly  mentioned 
the  circumflance,  in  every  courfe'of  his  leftures,  from  that 
time.  The  fadt  had  been  mentioned  in  three  pubhcations : 
by  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  "  Treatife  on  Morbid  Poifons ;"  in 
1795,  and  by  Dr.  Wocdville,  in  his  "  Hiilory  of  Inocula- 
tion," in  1796;  having  been  communicated  to  them  by 
»  Mr.  CHne,  and  to  him  by  Dr.  Jenner.  It  had  alfo  been 
mentioned 'by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  1795,  ^'^  "  Queries  con- 
cerning Inoculation,"  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rolph,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jenner. 

Information  concerning  the  prophylaftic  property  of  the 
cow  pox  had  been  given  to  fir  George  Baker,  many  years 
before,  by  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Herman  Drewe,  of  Ab- 
bots, in  Dorfetfhire,  and  fevcral  medical  praftitioners  ;  but 
rot  gaining  credit,  it  was  never  publifiied.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftance  had  alfo  been  noticed  in  a  weekly  paper,  called 
"General  Amufements,"  publifiied  at  Gottingen  in  1769. 
The  author,  whofe  name  was  not  announced,  fpeaking  of  the 
difeafes  faid  by  Livy  to  be  common  to  men  and  cattle,  ob- 
ferves  that  the  .  cow- pox  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gottingen,  and  infedls  the  milkers ;  and  that  thofe  who 
have  had  the  cow-pox,  flatter  themfeives  they  are  perfeftly 
fecure  againll  the  inftftion  of  the  fmall-pox.  He  alfo  tells 
us,  he  had  made  many  inquiries,  and  was  well  affured  by 
very  refpeftable  perfons,  that  this  opinion  of  the  milkers  was 
vvell-founded. 

But  the  moft  ancient  reference  to  the  prophylaftic  power 
of  this  diforder  on  record,  is  probably  that  in  "  Ring's 
Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,"  p.  167.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Be- 
ing defirons  of  knowing,  whether  there  was  any  allulion  to 
this  difeafe  in  any  ancient  author,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Jenner 
on  that  fubjtcfl ;  who  favoured  me  with  the  followuig  an- 
fwer :"  "  I  know  of  no  dire6t  allufion  to  the  difeafe,  in  any 
ancient  author  ;  yet  the  following  feems  not  very  diftantly 
to  bear  upon  it.  When  the  duchtfs  of  Cleveland  was 
taunted  by  fome  of  her  companions,  that  fhe  might  foon 
have  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  that  beauty  which  was  then  lier 
boaft,  the  fmall-pox  at  that  lime  raging  in  London,  ftie 
replied,  that  fhe  had  no  fears  about  the  matter;  for  fhe 
had  had  a  diforder,  which  would  prevent  her  from  ever 
catching  the  fmall-pox.  This  was  lately  communicated  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  in  this  county;  but  unfortunately  he 
could  not  recolledl  from,  what  author  he  derived  his  intelli- 
gence." 

In  the  Medical  Journal  for  March  1799,  it  is  flated, 
that  the  cow-pox  had  broken  out  at  fome  farms  in  the  en- 
virons"of  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  December  ;  and 
that  matter  had  been  taken  for  inoculation.  This  alludes 
to  the  commencement  of  the  pradice  of  vaccination  by  Dr. 
Woodville. 

In  the  fame  work  for  the  enfuing  month,  is  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Pearfon,  dated  March  12th,  in  which  he  ftates,  that 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fixty  perfons  had  been  inocu- 
lated by  Dr.  Woodville  and  himfelf,  feparately  ;  and  that 
none  of  the  patients  had  been  confidered  to  be  dangeroufly 
ill.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  fo  many  cafes  of  the  fevere  kind 
did  not  occia-  in  this  practice,  as  ufually  occur  in  the  fame 
number  of  cafes  of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  ;  but  he  never- 
thelefs  acknowledges,  that  although  many  of  thefe  patients 
were  lefs  indifpofed,  yet  "  the  whole  amount  of  their  con- 
ftitutional  illnefs  feemed  to  be  as  great,  as  ia  the  fame  num- 


ber of  patients  In  the  inoculated  fmall-pox."  He  alfo 
ftates,  that  "  in  many  of  the  cafes,  eruptions  on  the  b.)dy 
appeared  ;  fome  of  which  could  not  be  diilinguifhed  from 
the  fmall-pox." 

The  next  article  in  the  fame  publication  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a  veterinary  furgeon  ;  in  which  he  advifes 
us  not  to  be  very  fanguine  in  our  hopes  refpefling  this  dif- 
covery;  and  expreffes  an  opinion  that  the  cow-pox  will 
prove  only  a  temporary  preventive  of  the  fmall-pox.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  he  has  a  right  to  difpute  the  palm  of 
priority  with  Dr.  Mofdey,  wiio  confcffedly  advanced  the 
fame  opinion  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  cow-pox  ; 
and  with  Mr.  Birch,  who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Mofeley,  boafls 
that  he  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  opponent  of  the  prac- 
tice.   Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lawrence  obferves,  that 
fome  of  Dr.  Pearfon's  accounts  make  the  cow-pox  a  more 
fevere  difeafe  than  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  ;"  and  that  "if 
thefe  accounts  are  to  be  depended  on,  the  cow-pox  has  al- 
ready had  ics  day." 

In  one  refpedt  Mr.  Lawrence  has  proved  himfelf  a  much 
better  prophet  than  either  of  the  other  gentleme  n  in  queftion. 
He  fays,  "whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  cow-pox  inoculation, 
it  has  given,  and  will  give  occafion  to  a  pretty  large  and  open 
difcuiTion ;   which  is  always  beneficial,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  difcovery,  and  promote  improvement ;  anrl 
when  the  public  ardour  for  the  prefent  topic  fhall  have  be- 
come a  little  cool  and  fatisfied,  I  hope  it  will  be  turned  by- 
enlightened  men  towards  another,  perhaps  of  nearly  as  great 
confequence,  namtly,  the  prevention  of  the  original  malady  in 
the  animals  themfeives.    Thofe  who  have  witntffcd,  or  only 
refltftcd  on,  the  excefTive  filth  and  natlinefs,  which  mull 
unavoidably  mix  with  the  milk  in  an   infefted  dairy  of 
cow?,  and  the  corrupt  infalubrious  ftate  of  their  produce  in 
confequence,  will  furely  join  with  me  in  that  fentiment." 
How  well  this  hope  has  been  reahfed,  and  this  prediftion 
fulfilled,  is  evident  fom  Dr.  Jenner's  account,  that  the 
cow-pox  is  already  become  fo  rare  in  Glouceiterfhire,  where 
it  ufed  to  be  fo  frequent;  and  from  its  never  having  re-ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  fince  the  farmers 
there  have  known  its  origin,  now  a  period  of  sine  years. 
This  is  no  fmall  proof  of  the  redtitude  of  Dr.  Jenner's  opi« 
nion,  that  it  originates  from  the  greafe. 

In  the  fame  number  of  the  Journal,  is  a  communication 
from  Dr.  John  Sims,  containing  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Jacobs  of 
Briflol ;  who  is  there  ftated  to  have  had  the  cow-pox  twice, 
and  yet  tojiave  had  the  fmall-ppx  afterwards  in  fo  fevere  a 
manner,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  This  cafe  has  fince 
been  proved  by  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  and  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Sinris  to  have  been  the  fpurious  cow-pox;  and  Dr. 
Sims,  who  pubhflTed  the  account  of  it  from  the  moll  ho- 
nourable motives,  is  fo  perfcdtly  convinced  of  it,  that  he  is 
become  one  of  the  mofl  zealous  advocates  of  vaccination. 

He  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Jacobs  defcribed  the  cow-pox  which 
he  had  as  the  moft  loathfome  of  difeafes ;  and  obferves,  thai 
Dr.  Jenner  had  entirely  overlooked  this  circumftance,  al- 
though in  itfclf  fo  formidable  an  objedtion  to  the  practice, 
even  if  it  Ihould  be  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  whicl> 
it  was  introduced.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  it  was  impofTible 
to  know  how  far  fuch  a  diforder  might  prove  injurious  to- 
others, as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  fubmitted  to  inocu- 
lation. 

All  thefe  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  new  fpecies  of  in- 
oculation deterred  numbers  of  medical  pradtitioners  from 
adopting  it.  But  perhaps  no  author  founded  a  louder 
alarm  on  this  occafion  than  Dr.  Mofeley.  This  gentleman 
boafts  of  his  having  been  the  firfl  who  warned  parents 
againll  vaccination ;  and  he  feenas  determined  to  perfill  lai 
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his  oppofition,  In  fplte  of  any  evidence  that  can  poflibly  be 
advanced  in  its  favour.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
publifhed  adverfe  evidence,  was  alfo  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beddoes ;  the  vefpedlabiHty  of  whofe  name  added  confider- 
able  weight  to  that  fide  of  the  qiieftion.  a  proof,  how- 
ever, that  this  gentleman  was  influenced  in  his  conduft.  only 
by  the  moft  pure  and  upright  motives,  he  has  fince  volunta- 
rily come  forward  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  practice, 
and  pronounced  the  moft  flattering  panegyric  on  Dr. 
Jenner. 

Not  fo  Dr.  Mofeley  ;  he  is  fo  far  from  being  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  vaccination,  that  he  feems  to  be  more  and  more 
exafperated  againtt  it,  by  every  new  account  of  its  fuccefs. 
This,  however,  is  not  any  great  wonder,  when  he  confeffes 
that  he  v;rote  againft  it  before  he  knew  what  it  was ;  when 
lie  pretends  that  inoculation  has  difarmed  the  fmall  pox 
of  its  terrors  ;  that  accidents  in  the  inoculated  fmall  pox 
are  uncommon,  and  that  under  proper  treatment,  it  leaves 
nothing  behind  injurious  to  the  conftitution.  After  this, 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  his  endeavouring  to  terrify  pa- 
rents with  the  idea  of  beftial  humours;  and  of  the  ill  con- 
fequences  which  may  fpring  from  that  fource,  after  a  lapfe 
.of  years. 

A  pubh'cation  like  this,  alchough  ill  calculated  to  bear 
the  tell  of  criticifm,  was  very  well  adapted  to  inftil  pre- 
judices into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant ;  who  are 
at  all  times  averfe  from  innovation  in  the  praclice  of  phy- 
fic  ;  and  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  engrafting  difeafes. 
But  whatever  effeft  this  pubhcation  might  produce  on  vul- 
gar minds,  it  produced  much  lefs  efFeft  on  the  minds  of 
medical  p-a£litioners,  and  of  all  other  learned  and  fcientific 
men  than  fome  of  the  firft  reports  of  thofe,  into  whofe 
hands  vaccination,  on  its  fecond  introduftion  into  the  me- 
tropolis, happened  to  fall. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already  ftated,  Dr.  Woodville's 
work  on  this  fubje£l  appeared  foon  after ;  in  the  dedication 
of  which  he  informs  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  it  does  not  afford 
the  faihfaclory  evidence  ^luh'tch  he  expeSled.  It  did  not,  in- 
deed, afford  the  fatisfaflory  evidence  which  others  expell- 
ed. Many  people  were  of  opinion,  that  in  his  account,  he 
rather  exaggerated  the  fymptoms  of  thofe  cafes  which  had 
fallen  under  his  care,  in  order  to  prevent  vaccination  from 
being  eftablifhed  ;  as  it  tended  to  exterminate  the  fmall-pox, 
and  to_cut  off  the  principal  branch  of  his  praftice.  This 
fufpicion  was  perhaps  natural  whfn  it  was  confidered,  that 
the  cow-pox  was  reprefented  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  a  mild  dil- 
order,  and  by  Dr.  Woodville  as  a  violent  one  ;  and  that  it 
was  confiftent  with  his  intereft  to  reprefent  it  as  fuch.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  phyfician  of  the  Small-pox  H  ifpital  was  the 
laft  man  in  the  world  who  fhouhl  have  made  the  experi- 
ment of  inoculating  for  the  cow-pox  ;  and  the  Small-pox  Hof- 
pital'  the  laft  place  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
made. 

By  perufing  Dr.  Woodville's  publication,  any  one  may 
difcover,  that  when  he  commenced  vaccination,  he  com- 
menced it  not  only  in  the  moft  improper  place,  but  alfo 
without  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  pnftular,  or  vefi- 
cular  ;  general,  or  local  ;  contagious,  or  not  contagious. 
He  alfo  commenced  it  without  any  precaution  ;  for  he  con- 
feffes, that  many  of  his  patients  were  in  apartments  where  they 
were  compelled  to  breathe  a  variolous  atmofphere  ;  and  he 
even  added  to  this  danger  of  infefting  them  with  the  fmall- 
pox, that  of  inoculating  them  for  the  difeafe,  at  almoft 
every  period,  while  they  were  under  vaccination  !  The  cou- 
fequences  were  fuch  as  might  well  be  apprehended.  _  Many 
ef  them  had  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time  with  the 


cow-pox.  In  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes,  the  cow-pox 
and  fmall-pox  matter  were  mixed  together,  in  order  to 
gratify  curiofity,  and  fee  whether  it  was  pofTible  to  create 
a  new  difeafe;  but  happily  providence  has  fet  bounds  to  the 
power  of  doing  mifchief.  and  fruftrated  fuch  attempts.  In 
fome  inftanccB  one  of  thofe  difeafes  is  faid  to  have  prevailed, 
and  in  fome  the  other  ;  but  in  none  of  them  was  any  hy- 
brid diforder  produced. 

Dr.  Woodville  tells  us  he  fent  Dr  Jenner  fome  of  his  cow- 
pox  matter  ;  v-ihich,  at  firft,  in  fome  inltances,  occafioned 
a  trifling  eruption  ;  probably  the  relics  of  the  variolous  mat- 
ter, with  which  it  had  been  contaminated  by  one  of  the 
circumftances  already  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  Dr.  Jenner 
attributed  the  puflulary  eruption  to  fume  peculiar  influence 
of  the  town  air  ;  but  he  informs  us,  that  feveral  of  his  pai> 
tients,  in  whom  thefe  pullules  appeared,  were  inoculated  at 
the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  London  ;  and  that  eighteen 
others,  at  a  Hill  greater  diftance,  were  inoculated  with 
the  fame  matter,  in  all  of  whom  it  produced  a  fimilar  puf- 
tulous  eruption.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  fo  far  from  believing 
this  eruption  to  be  the  fmall-pox,  that  he  ftrenuoufly  la- 
bours to  prove  It  was  the  cow-pox. 

In  one  refpe(ft  he  is  rather  inconfiftent  with  himfelf ; 
for  at  page  145  he  fays,  "  the  cow-pox,  in  every  cafe  which 
we  are  acquainted  with,  has  been  introduced  into  the  hu- 
man conftitution  through  the  medium  of  external  local  in- 
flammation ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  an  inocu- 
lated difeafe.  The  virus  of  it  feems  alfo  to  afTefl:  a  fimilar 
mode  of  aftion,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  fame  laws  as 
that  of  the  fmall-pox."  But  at  page  153,  after  obferving 
that  the  cow-pox  is  not  infeftious  by  effluvia,  he  fays, 
"  this  is  certainly  true,  when  the  diforder  is  confined  to 
the  inoculated  part;  but  where  it  produces  numerous  puf- 
tules  upon  the  body,  the  exhalations  which  they  fend  forth 
are  capable  of  infefling  others  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fmall-pox.  Two  inftanccs  of  cafual  infeftion  in  this  way 
have  lately  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  In  one  the  difeafe 
was  fevere,  and  the  eruption  confluent ;  in  the  other  the 
difeafe  was  mild,  and  the  puftules  few." 

It  mull  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Woodville,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  excited  the  cow-pox  ;  fince  he  has  given  a  very  ac- 
curate delcription  of  it.  He  fays,  "  if  the  inoculation  be 
performed  by  a  fimple  punfture,  the  confeqwent  tumour, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  times  out  of  four,  or  more,  af- 
fumes  a  form  completely  circular  ;  and  continues  circum- 
fcribed,  with  its  edges  elevated  and  well  defined,  and  its 
fiirface  flat  throughout  every  ftage  of  the  difeafe  ;  while 
that  which  is  produced  from  variolous  matter  either  pre- 
ferves  a  puftular  form,  or  fprcads  along  the  flcin,  and  be- 
comes angulated  and  irregular,  or  disfigured  with  numerous 
veficles." 

"  Another  diftinftion,  ftill  more  general  and  decifive,  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  the  cow-pox  tumour;  for 
the  fluid  which  it  forms,  unlefs  from  fome  accidental  cir- 
cumftance,  very  rarely  becomes  puriform  ;  and  the  fcab 
which  fucceeds  is  of  a  harder  texture,  exhibits  a  fmoother 
furface,  and  differs  in  its  colour  from  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  concretion  of  pus."  So  far  Dr.  Woodville  purfues 
the  defcrlption  of  the  cow-pox  ;  but  fuddenly  he  lofes  fight 
of  that  objeft,  and  again  relapfes  into  his  former  error,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  All  the  appearances  here  defcribed, 
however,  do  not  conftantly  attend  tfie  difeafe  ;  but  are  fome- 
times  fo  n»uch  changed,  that  they  can  in  no  refpeft  be  dif- 
tmguifhed,  from  thofe  which  arife  from  the  inoculation  of 
the  fmall-pox.  When  the  difeafe  thus  deviates  from  its  , 
ufual  appearance,  at  the  inoculated  part,  its  effefts  on  the 
conftitution  have  commonly,  though  not  always,  been  felt 

more 
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more  feverely,  than  where  the  tumour  was  diftindly  charac- 
terifed." 

Dr.  V/oodville  acquaints  us,  that  finee  his  table  was 
compofed,  an  infant  at  the  breall  died  on  the  eleventh  day 
after  the  cow-pox  matter  had  been  inferred  in  its  arm.  In 
this  cafe,  he  tells  us,  the  local  tumour  was  very  inconfider- 
able  ;  and  the  eruptive  fyrnptoms  took  place  on  the  feventh 
day  ;  when  the  child  was  attacked  with  fits  of  the  fpafmodic 
kind,  which  recurred  at  fl;ort  intervals,  with  increafed  vio- 
lence, and  carried  it  off  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  after 
an  eruption  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  puftnles." 

Thus,  he  tells  us,  it  appears,  that  out  of  about  five  hun- 
dred cafes  of  the  inoculated  cow-pox,  one  proved  fatal; 
while  in  the  variolous  inoculation,  at  the  Small-pox  Hof- 
pital,  only  one  cafe  proved  fatal  in  fix  hundred.  Many  re- 
fpedtable  members  of  the  medical  profiflion  were  deterred 
from  vaccination  by  the  foregoing  Itatement  ;  but  it  has 
fince  been  proved  that  the  child  died  of  the  fmail-pox. 

Dr.  Woodville  indeed  acknowledges,  that  vaccination  in 
general  produces  much  fewer  puftules,  and  lefs  indifpofi- 
t'ion,  than  the  inoculation  of  the  finall-pox ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  he  contends,  that  in  feveral  inftances,  the  cow-pox  has 
proved  a  very  fevere  difeafe  ;  that  in  three  or  four  cafes  out 
of  five  hundred,  the  patient  had  been  in  coniiderable  dang-er, 
and  that  one  child  had  aftually  died  of  the  diforder.  He 
confefles,  that  if  one  out  of  five  hundred  cafes  of  cow-pox 
proved  fatal,  he  fhould  not  be  difpofed  to  introduce  the 
difeafe  into  the  Inoculation  Hofpital  ;  but  that  he  is  inclin- 
ed to  think,  if  matter  for  the'  vaccine  inoculation  were 
only  taken  from  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafe  appeared  m  a 
mild  form,  the  refult  would  be  more  favourable  than  in  the 
ftatement  which  he  had  given.  He  fays,  it  had  occafion- 
ally  happened,  that  matter  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  patient, 
in  whom  the  diforder  neither  produces  fever  nor  eruptions, 
had  in  others  produced  both  ;  yet  it  had  much  more  com- 
monly produced  a  milder  difeafe,  than  matter  taken  from 
fecondary  puftules,  or  from  a  patient  who  had  the  difeafe 
in  a  fevere  manner. 

He  tells  us,  that  out  of  fixty-two  of  his  patients  who 
were  inoculated  with  the  paftule  matter,  fifty-feven  had  an 
eruption  ;  and  that  thofe  who  received  tiie  difeafe  from  any 
of  thefe  fifty-feven  patients  alio  had  puftules  in  nearly  the 
fame  proportion.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  the  diforder  which 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  his  patients,  was  excited  by  matter  of 
this  defcription  ;  that  is,  by  matter  of  the  fniall-pox.  So 
far,  however,  was  he  from  being  aware  of  this,  as  to  draw 
from  thefe  cafes  the  following  inference  ;  that  the  cow-pock, 
from  certain  circumftances.  is  not  only  liable  to  lofe  the 
charadlers  which  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fmall-pox,  but  alfo 
to  continue  to  propagate  itftlf  under  this  new  and  cafual 
modification.  ^From  thefe  erroneous  premifes  he,  therefore, 
draws  a  conclufion  equally  erroneous,  that  the  fmall-pox 
and  the  cow-pock  ought  to  be  confidered  only  as  varieties  of 
the  fame  difeafe. 

In  the  London  Medical  Review  for  Auguft  1799» 
p.  626,  Dr.  Pcarfon  expreffes  an  opinion,  that  the  puftules 
refembling  the  fmall-pox,  which  occurred  at  that  time  in 
vaccination,  afforded  matter,  which,  he  believed,  in  fome 
cafes,  produced  the  cow-pock  in  its  ufisal  mild  way.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  not  fupported  by  any  proof,  and  is 
now  perfectly  exploded. 

In  the  Medical  Journal  for  the  fame  month,  Mr.  Ring 
publiftied  a  defence  of  vaccination,  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Mofe- 
iey,  in  v^hich  he  brings  forward  evidence  to  prove,  that  it 
is  much  milder  and  fafer  than  it  had  hitherto  been  repre- 
fented  to  be  by  fome  London  praiStitioners,  and  affirms  that 
the  fuccefs  of  it  had,  on  the  whole,  been  fuch  as  to  gratify 


every  reafonable  expeftation.  He  alfo  cautions  medical  mea 
not  to  take  matter  for  inoculation  from  any  but  an  original 
pulhile  ;  and  not  to  make  ufelefs  experiments,  or  wantonly 
expofe  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  to  unneceflary  dan- 
ger, by  inoculating  them  with  one  kind  of  matter,  before 
another  had  produced  its  final  effeft.  This  caution,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  too  often  difregarded. 

He  alfo  advanced  an  opinion,  which  he  has  fince 
fully  confirmed  in  his  treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,  that  two 
morbid  actions  may  take  place  in  the  body  at  the  fame  time, 
not  with  Itanding  the  contrary  had  been  maintained  by  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  an'4  was  confidered  in  the  fchools  of  medicine 
as  an  unqueftionable  doftrine. 

About  the  fame  period,  Dr.  Jenner  publifhed  the  fecond 
part  of  his  work,  entitled  "  Further  Obfervations  on  the 
Variolx  Vaccinje  ;"  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  foon  after  the 
publication  of  the  former  part  of  his  work,  he  clearly  per- 
ceived that  his  theory,  which  promifed  to  be  fo  beneficial  to 
mankind,  was  likely  to  fall  into  difrepute,  owing  to  hafty 
conclufions.  He  therefore  requefts  medical  praflitioners  to 
be  a  little  more  careful  in  their  obfervations,  and  the  public 
to  fufpend  their  judgment  till  they  had  more  ample  inform- 
ation. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  he  repubhfhed  thefe 
two  parts  of  his  work,  together  with  a  third,  in  which  he 
fays,  he  has  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  few 
individuals  to  depreciate  the  pradlice,  finking  fail  into  con- 
tempt. 

He  there  obferves,  that  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  perfons 
had  then  been  vaccinated,  and  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  had  fince  been  inoculated  for  the  fmall-pox,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infeftioii  of  the  diforder  in  every  rational  way 
that  could  be  devifed,  but  to  no  purpofe. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Woodville» 
the  refult  of  which,  he  obferves,  elTentially  differed  from  his 
own  in  a  point  of  much  importance,  three-fifths  of  Dr. 
Woodville's  patients  having  had  eruptions  refembhng  thofe 
of  the  fmall-pox.  'I'hefe  Dr.  Jenner  could  not  afcribe  to 
the  infertion  of  vaccine  virus,  when  he  confidered,  tha;t  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  out  of  the  great  number  of  cafual 
and  other  cafes  which  he  had  feen  and  heard  of,  although 
the  matter  was  derived  from  different  fources,  nothing  like 
a  variolous  puftule  had  ever  appeared  He  therefore  juftly 
concluded,  that  thofe  which  had  occurred  in  the  pradice  of 
Dr.  Woodville,  and  of  others  to  whom  Dr.  Woodville  had 
given  mattei^,  were  occafioned  by  the  variolous  matter  with 
which  he  had  inoculated  his  vaccine  patients,  on  the  third 
or  fifth  day  after  vaccination. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  un- 
der the  article  Variol.^;  Vaccina,  or  Cow-pox,  are  fome 
erroneous,  if  not  mifchievous,  opinions,  which  ought  to  be 
correfled.  Vaccination  is  there  reprefented  as  a  more  fe- 
vere procefs  than  what  Dr.  Jenner  gave  us  reafon  to  expeft  : 
an  eruption  exactly  refembling  the  fmall-pox  is  ftated  to  be 
a  very  common  occurrence ;  and  in  fome  cafes  the  febrile 
fymptoms  are  faid  to  be  confiderable  and  alarming.  In  one 
inflance  it  is  afferted  that  the  diforder  proved  fatal.  It  ig 
there  alfo  ftated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
the  cow-pox  is  fometimes  infeftious  by  effluvia,  like  the 
fmall-pox,  and  has  a  fimilar  appearance  on  the  arm. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  fince  acknowledged,  that  the  infant 
whofe  cafe  is  above  referred  to,  died  of  the  fmall-pock,  and 
not  of  the  cow-pock  ;  but  as  there  are  ftill  fome  perfons  who 
endeavour  to  prove  that  the  cow  pock  is  an  eruptive  difeafcj 
it  is  neceffary  to  enter  a  little  further  into  the  laveftigation 
of  this  point. 

In  the  fame  article  of  the  Supplemeot  to  the  Encyelopce- 
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dla,  as  well  as  in  other  publications,  we  are  told,  that  from 
the  occurrence  of  fuch  puftulous  eruptions,  in  the  praftice 
of  Dr.  Woodville  and  others^  Dr.  Pearfon  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclufions ;  that  in  certain  conftitutions,  or  under  the 
circumftances  of  certain  co  operating  agents,  the  vaccine  pot- 
Jon  produces  a  difeafe  refemhling  the  fmall-pox.  and  of  courfe 
the  puflule  in  the  inoculated  part  is  wry  different  from  that  of 
the  vacctne-pox  ordinarily  occurring,  and  thf;  eruptions  refemhle 
very  much,  if  not  exallly,  fame  varieties  of  the  fmidl-pox  ;  that 
in  fome  inftaaces  thefe  eruptions  had  occurred,  although  the 
inoculated  part  had  exhibited  the  genuine  vaccine  puilule  ; 
that  the  matter  of  fuch  eruptive  cow-pocks,  whether  taken 
from  the  inoculated  part,  or  from  others,  univerfally,  or  at 
leatl  generally,  produces  fimilar  eruptive  cafes,  and  has  not, 
as  Dr.  Pearfon  believes,  been  feen  to  go  back,  by  pafiing 
through  different  conftitutions,  to  the  Hate  in  which  it  pro- 
duces what  is  called  the  genuine  vaccine  difeafe. 

In  the  fame  article  it  is  ftated,  that  Dr.  Woodville  fays, 
if  the  inoculated  part  affumes  a  puftular  form,  though  it 
continues  only  one  or  ttuo  days,  the  inoculation  is  aseffeftual 
as  where  it  proceeds  through  its  regular  courfe.  This,  as 
well  as  the  former  opinion,  being  founded  in  error,  the  more 
widely  it  is  difFufed,  the  more  necefTary  it  is  to  correS  it. 
One  inftance,  proving  its  fallacy,  may  be  feen  in  the  Medical 
Journal  for  February,  iSci,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harrifon 
to  lir  Jofeph  Banks  ;  agd  many  others  in  the  various  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  vaccination. 

Here  it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  remark,  that  the  term 
fujlule,  however  common,  is  not  exprefTive  of  the  cow^-pock, 
v/hich  is  a  veficle,  of  a  cellular  conftruftion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  opinion  advanced  in  the  Ency- 
clopsedia,  namely.  Dr.  Pcarfon's,  that  in  certain  conftitu- 
tions, and  under  certain  circumftances,  cow-pock  matter  is 
capable  of  producing  a  difeafe  refembling  the  fmall-pox, — 
St  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  fuch  arguments  and 
fafts  as  may  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

In  the  London  Medical  Review  for  April,  l8oo,  Mr. 
Blair  called  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  an  examination 
of  this  q^fi;ion,  and  c. intended,  that  either  the  matter  ufed 
in  thefe  inoculations  was  contaminated,  or  the  cow-pox  is  a 
puftulous  difeafe,  and  capable  of  communicating  infeftion  by 
effluvia.  That  conclufion  he  founded  on  two  cafes  which 
occurred  in  the  praflice  of  Mr.  Iling,  and  which  Mr.  Ring 
had  related  to  the  Medical  Society.  With  matter  taken  from 
one  of  thefe  patients  Mr.  Blair  inoculated  a  child,  and  pro- 
duced a  puftular  diforder,  which,  like  the  former,  was  not 
diftinguifliable  from  the  fmall-pox,  and,  like  the  fmall  pox, 
proved  infeftious  by  ciBuvia  ;  for  another  child  in  the  fame 
apartment  caught  the  difeafe  ! 

The  matter  which  occafioned  this  eruptive  diforder,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ring  from  Dr.  Pearfon,  and  by  him  from 
Dr.  Woodville  ;  and  this  event  furnifhes  one  proof,  out  of 
many,  of  the  melancholy  eifefts  of  praftifing  vaccine  inocu- 
lation at  the  Small-pox  Hofpital.  In  the  Medical  Review 
for  May,  1800,  Mr.  Ring  obfervep,  that  the  appearance  of 
a  confiderablc  eruption,  in  the  two  cafes  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Blair,  occafioned  a  variety  of  conjefiures  at  the  time  ;  but 
no  one  who  had  feen  much  of  the  praftice  with  genuine 
cow-pock  virus,  could  then  poffibly  entertain  a  doubt  that 
the  matter  was  variolated  by  fome  means  or  other.  Whether 
this  contamination  took  its' rife  from  a  variolated  lancet,  or 
a  variolated  atmofphere,  he  does  not  pretend  to  determine, 
not  having  feen  the  matter,  nor  the  lancets,  till  the  moment 
when  inoculation  was  about  to  be  performed. 

He  then  ftates,  that  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months  he  had 
ufed  matter  from  the  fl;ock  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  had  not 
produced  puftulous  eruptions,  and  quotes  an  extraft  of  a 


letter  from  Dr.  Jenner,  to  prove  that  the  cow-pock  is  not  in» 
fe6lious  by  elBuvia ;  adding,  that  even  the  cafual  difeafe, 
when  moft  fevere,  has  never  been  fulpefted  to  be  capable 
of  infedfing  any  perfon,  except  by  contaft; 

In  the  iVIedical  Review  for  June,  1800,  Mr.  Ring  ftates, 
that  the  opinion  which  he  had  ventured  to  advance  in  the 
Medical  Journal  for  Auguft,  1799.  in  oppofition  to  the 
hypothefis  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other  celebrated  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  that  two  morbid  aftions  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  incompatible,  was  then  confirmed  by  two  addi- 
tional cafes,  publiftied  by  Dr.  Tracey  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Repofitory  ;  and  alfo  by  a  cafe  of  co-exiftence  of 
the  cow-pock  and  meafles,  which  had  lately  occurred  in  his 
own  praftice.  In  this  cafe,  which  he  (hewed  to  Dr.  Jenner,, 
Dr.  Marftiall,  and  other  medical  pratilitioners,  the  meafles 
appeared  on  the  eighth  day  of  vaccination  ;  yet  the  cow-pock 
was  neither  fnperfeded  nor  retarded  by  that  difeafe.  This, 
and  many  other  inftances  of  the  co-exiftence  of  eruptive  dif- 
orders,  Avhich  he  has  related  in  his  treatife  on  the  Cow-pox, 
corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the  puftular  eruptions  in  pa- 
tients under  vaccination  at  the  Small-pox  Hofpital  and  elfe- 
where,  owed  their  origin  to  the  fmall-pox  and  not  to  the 
cow-  pox. 

In  the  Medical  Review  for  Julv,  1800,  he  publilhed 
fome  additional  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt,  in  which  he 
ftates,  that  he  had  lately  feen  three  inftances  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  in  confequence  of  the  infertion  of  matter  obtained  from 
the  Small-pox  Hofpital  as  cow-pock  matter.  In  the  fame 
letter  he  exprefled  his  furprife,  that  Dr.  Woodville  was  not 
vet  convinced  of  his  eri-or.  Dr.  Woodville  having  advanced 
an  opinion,  that  in  thofe  places  where  the  fmall-pox  is  epi- 
demic the  cow-pox  produces  puftules,  Mr.  Ring  obferves, 
that  where  the  fmall-pox  prevails,  it  is  more  reafonable  to 
afcribe  thefe  eruptions  to  the  adion  of  variolous  matter,  than 
to  fay,  that  where  the  fmall-pox  prevails,  the  cow-pox  pro- 
duces puftules. 

la  the  fame  pubhcation  for  September,  he  inferted  fome 
further  remarks  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  which  he  ftates, 
that  he  had  fince  known  feveral  inftances  in  which  the  fmali- 
pox  was  excited,  inftead  of  the  cow-pock,  by  fuppofed  vac- 
cine  matter  procured  from  the  Small-pox  H<jfpital,  and  from 
Dr.  Woodville  ;  and  expreffes  his  doubt  whether  it  was  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  that  any  fpecies  of  inoculation 
fhonld  ftill  be  praftifed  at  the  Small  pox  Hofpital.  Pie 
adds,  "  for  my  own  part,  I  muft  confefs,  that  however  ufe- 
ful  it  has  heretofore  been  in  this  refpeif^,  its  utility  ceafed  on 
the  introduftion  of  the  new  prafkice  by  Dr.  Jenner.  Either 
that  Augsean  ftable  ought  to  be  cleanfed,  or  to  ferve  as  a 
mere  pci?-houfe  for  the  reception  of  fuch  as  are  feized  with 
the  natural  fmall-pox.  It  was  not  defigned  to  propagate 
that  difeafe,  nor  to  dilTeminate  a  deadly  poifon." 

In  the  fame  paper  he  aiTerts,  that  when  perfons  already 
infefted  with  the  fmall-pox  are  vaccinated,  the  cow-pock 
fometimes  appears  to  mitigate,  and  at  others  to  fuperitde 
the  fmall-pox  ;  but  that  this  rule  was  not  without  an  ex- 
ception, on  which  account  he  thought  much  greater  caution 
neceffary  in  the  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  than  had 
hitherto  been  obferved. 

In  his  treatiie  on  the  cow-pock,  he  has  given  a  full  detail 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  vaccination  in  the  metropohs, 
and  an  analyfis  of  Dr.  Woodville's  publications  ;  proving 
that  the  diforder  which  had  created  fo  much  alarm,  and  fo 
greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  new  inoculation,  was, 
in  reality,  not  the  cow-pock,  but  the  fmall-pox! 

§  3 .  The  comparative  Advantages  of  Vaccination . 

The  following  comparative  ftatement  of  the  advantages 
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«.f  the  new  praflice  is,  fn  a  great  meafure,  taken  from 

Ring's  Compendium  of  Vaccination. 

The  natural  fmall  pox  is  a  loathfome,  infeftious,  painful, 
and  fatal  diftafe.  It  is  confined  to  no  climate;  but  rages 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  deftroys  a  tenth  part  of 
mankind.  Thofe  who  furvive  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful 
diftemper,  often  furvive  only  to  be  the  vidlinns  of  other  ma- 
ladies; or  to  drag  out  a  miferable  exiftence  worfe  than 
death.  'Fhis  cruel  and  lamentable  difordcr  leaves  behind  it 
pits,  fears,  and  other  blemiihes  ;  and  bodily  deformities 
which  embitter  life. 

The  inoculated  fmall-pox  alfo  is  loathfome,  infeftious, 
painful,  and  fometimes  fatal  ;  and  when  partially  adopted, 
foreads  the  contagion,  and  increafes  the  mortality  oi  the 
difeafe.  It  fometimes  occafions  the  fame  maladies  as  the 
I'Stural  fmall-pox.  It  frequently  leaves  behind  it  the  fame 
liiemiflies  and  deformities  as  the  natural  fmall-pox  ;  which 
are  the  more  deplorable,  as  they  were  brought  on  by  a  vo- 
luntary aft. 

The  inoculated  cow-pock  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a 
difeafe.  It  is  not  infeftious ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
molt  experienced  praftitioners,  has  never  proved  fatal.  It 
occafions  no  other  difeafe.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
been  known  to  improve  health  ;  and  to  remedy  thofe  dif- 
fafts  under  which  the  patient  before  laboured.  It  leaves 
behind  no  blemifli,  but  a  blcfllng — one  of  the  greatt-ft  ever 
beftowed  on  man — a  fecurity  againll  the  future  infe6lion  of 
the  fmall-pox. 

§  4,  T/je  Marnier  of  tah'tng  and  tnfert'ing  Coiv-pncl  Mailer. 

The  following  inllruftions  for  the  pradice  are  alfo  taken 
from  Rii.g's  Compendium.  Cow-pock  matter  may  betaken 
at  any  period,  from  the  firfi  appearance  of  the  veficle,  till 
the  areola  begins  to  form,  by  fmall  pundlures  ;  allowing  it 
time  to  flow  ;  or  promoting  the  difcharge  by  gentle  preffure 
with  the  lancet.  It  mull  be  taken  v^ith  great  caution  ; 
otherwife  the  intention  of  the  inoculator  may  be  fruftrated, 
or  violent  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  arm  may 
enfue. 

The  cow-pock  matter  is  to  be  inferted,  by  a  fuperficial 
punCiure,  into  the  middle  of  the  arm,  between  the  fhou.dcr 
and  the  elbow  ;  or,  when  the  arm  is  likely  to  be  much  ufed, 
into  the  infidc  of  the  leg.  Fhiid  matter  is  preferable  to 
dry  ;  but  thofe  inoculators  who  have  not  a  conflant  fuccef- 
fio:i  of  patient?,  and  cannot  readily  procure  a  frefh  fupply 
of  matter,  fhould  preferve  it  on  vaccinators  for  future  occa- 
fions. In  this  manner,  when  kept  in  a  cool  place,  it  may  be 
prefcrved  feveral  months. 

^  ^.  The  Manner  of  preferring  Cow-poch  Matter. 

Cow-pock  matter  may  be  preferved,  and  conveyed,  on  the 
point  of  a  vaccinator  ;  that  is,  a  bit  of  ivory,  fhaped  like 
the  tooth  of  a  comb,  and  pointed  like  a  lancet. 

When  the  matter  is  intended  to  be  fent  to  a  diftant  place, 
or  to  be  kept  long,  the  vaccinator  fhould  be  charged  feve- 
nsl  times.  It  (hould  not  be  dried  before  the  fire  ;  and,  when 
f  ifrered  to  dry  on  a  lancet,  fhould  not  be  kept  above  two 
or  three  days.  When  dry  matter  is  ufed,  it  fhould  not  be 
moiilencd  previoully  to  infertion  ;  but  the  longer  it  has  been 
kept,  the  longer  the  point  of  the  inftrument  ought  to  re- 
main under  the  cuticle,  that  it  may  have  time  to  diffolve. 
When  fluid  matter  is  ufed,  the  lancet  fhould  be  walhed  in 
cold  water,  and  wiped  dry  after  every  punfture. 

Various  other  methods  have  been  contrived  for  the  prefer- 
vation  and  conveyance  of  cow- pock  matter  ;  but  the  ivory 
lancet,  invented  by  Dr.  de  Carro,  and  the  vaccinator  above- 
defcribed,  invented  by  Mr.  Ring,  which  is  generally  confi- 
dered  an  improvement  of  it,  being  much  cheaper  and  more 
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portable,  are  now  commonly  preferred.  When  vaccinators 
are  to  be  fent  to  a  moderate  diftaiice,  they  may  be  wrapped 
in  paper ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  fent  to  a  great  diflance, 
they  may  be  inclofed  in  a  quill,  to  be  flopped  with  white 
wax.  Sealing  wax  is  not  proper  for  this  purpoie ;  becautc 
it  cannot  be  employed  without  heat,  which  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  matter.  When  a  vaccinator  is  to  be  ufed 
for  inoculation,  a  fmall  oblique  punfture  is  firit  to  be  made 
with  a  lancet ;  then  the  point  of  the  vaccinator  is  to  be  in- 
ferted, and  held  in  the  pundlure  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  wiped  on  the  part ;  in  order  to  infure,  if  pofiible, 
the  lodgment  of  the  matter. 

General  Ohfervations  on  the  PraB'ice. 

One  cow-pock  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fecurity  againft 
the  future  infection  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  when  the  patient 
relides  at  a  diftance,  or  is  in  danger  of  catching  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  prop-r  to  inoculate  in  both  arms.  Another  rtaion 
for  inoculating  in  both  arms  is,  that  a  more  copious  fupply 
of  matter  is  thus  afforded  for  future  inoculation. 

Thofe  who  have  been  expofed  to  the  infection  of  the 
fmall- pox,  ought  to  be  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  ;  which 
feldom  fails  to  fuperfede,  or  mitigate,  the  fmall-pox. 

§  6.  The  local  Symptoms  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

On  the  third  day,  the  day  of  inoculation  being  reckoned 
the  firll,  a  red  fpot  commonly  appears  ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  a  cellular  veficle,  of  a  light  pink,  fometimes  with  a 
blueifh  tint,  gradually  changing  into  a  pearl  colour.  The 
margin  is  elevated,  the  centre  depreffed,.  the  contents  are 
limp'd.    It  increafes  til  the  tenth  day. 

About  the  ninth,  the  inflammation  furrounding  the  bafc 
fpreads  rapidly,  and  forms  a  circumfcribed  areola,  which,  ini 
a  day  or  two,  commonly  begins  to  fade.  When  the  areola 
is  complete,  the  veficle  foon  begins  to  decline.  Firil,  it 
turns  brown  in  the  centre ;  it  is  then  gradually  cenverted 
into  a  hard,  fmooth,  (hining  fcab,  of  a  dark  maiiogany  co- 
lour, approaching  to  black  ;  which  falls  off  about  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  leaving  a  fear,  which  is  generally  round 
and  circumfcribed,  and  fome  degree  of  indentation. 

§  7.  Spurious  Puflules. 

A  fpurious  puftule  is  more  elevated  and  opake  than  the 
genuine  ;  and  more  rapid  in  its  progrefs.  It  is  not  cellu- 
lar ;  nor  furrouiidtd  with  a  dillindl  circumfcribed  areola; 
nor  converted  into  a  dark  fhining  fcab.  Spurious  puflules 
often  occur  in  thofe  who  are  vaccinated  after  having  had 
the  fmall-pox.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  produced  in  thofe 
vvlio  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  by  blunt  or  rully  lancets, 
by  matter  taken  from  a  fpurious  pullule,  or  from  a  genuine 
puftule  at  too  late  a  period  ;  or  by  that  which  has  been  kept 
too  long,  or  dried  before  the  fire.  When  there  is  any  irre- 
gularity, or  doubt  of  fuccefs,  the  patient  ought  to  be  ii*« 
oculated  again.  ^ 

^  8.  The  conflUuthnal  Symptoms. 

Sometimes  a  drowfinefs  appears  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day  of  vaccination.  Febrile  fymptoms  alfo  fometimes  com- 
mence early ;  but  more  frequently  about  the  eighth  day. 
They  are  commonly  flight  and  tranfient.  In  many  cafes 
there  is  no  apparent  conftitutional  indifpofition  ;  yet  the  pa- 
tients are  rendered  fecure  from  the  futsre  infeftion  of  the 
fmall-pox. 

The  fuperiority  of  vaccine  inoculation  being  now  fully 
afcertained,  fome  reftriftion  ought  to  be  impofed  ou  the  in- 
oculation of  the  fmalUpox  ;  and  thofe  mercenary  praftiti- 
oners  who  prefer  their  own  private  intercft  to  that  of  the 
I  i  public} 
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public,  filoiild  no  longer  be  fuffered  to  diffeminate  a  malig- 
nant poifon,  or  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  death  with  im- 
punity. 

§  9.  Prejudices  aga'mjl  Vaccination, 
The  prejudices  againft.  vaccination  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  formerly  prevailed  againft  the  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox.  They  proceed  partly  from  ignorance  ;  but  felf- 
intertil  has  alfo  a  confiderable  fliare  in  exciting  them,  as  is 
too  evident  in  the  conduft  of  certain  individuals,  who  wifh 
to  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  to  enrich  them- 
felves  by  the  inocula^Jon  of  the  fmall-nox. 

One  of  the  prejudices  againit  vaccination  is,  that  it  pro- 
duces other  difeafcs  ;  another,  that  it  is  no  fecurity  againft 
the  future  infeftion  of  the  fmall-pox.  With  refpeil  to  the 
tirft,  it  may  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  no  fuch 
difcafes  are  produced  by  the  cow-pox  in  the  cafual  way, 
though  m.uch  more  fevere  than  under  inoculation,  nor  in  the 
children  of  perfons  in  a  refpeftable  fituationof  life.  Thofe 
which  are  afcribed  to  thii  caufe  occur  chiefly  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  clafs  ;  and  arc  occafioned  by  want  of  care, 
and  of  cleanlinefs  or  other  caufes  to  which  the  poor  are,  in 
all  countries,  in  fome  meafure,  unavoidably  expofed. 

Thefe  diforders,  which  ufed  to  be  concealed  as  much  as 
pofiible  by  parents,  and  other  parties  concerned,  have  lately 
been  dragged  into  light  ;  and  accounts  of  them  have  been 
circulated  with  great  induftry,  and  with  the  moft  fhameful 
exaggeration  and  mifreprefentation.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved,  that  they  are  lefs  frequent  than  they  were  before 
vaccination  was  introduced  into  praftice  ;  and  that  evt  n  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  where  the  natural  cow-pox  has  been  moft 
known,  and  beft  underftood,  no  perfon  has  ever  applied  to 
the  Infirmary  for  any  diieafe,  iuppofed  to  be  occaiioned  by 
the  cow-pox. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  for  the  Extermina- 
tion of  the  Small-pox,  dated  Oftober  i,  1807. 

"  The  Diredlors  congratulate  the  public  on  the  very  fa- 
vourable opinion  which  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London,  after  a  moft  minute  and  laboriaus  inveftigation, 
made  by  command  of  his  majefty,  have  a  fecond  time  cx- 
preffed  on  the  fubjeft  of  vaccination,  in  their  Report  laid 
before  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  laft  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  fum  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  pounds  was  voted  to  Dr.  Jenner,  as  a  remuneration  for 
his  difcovery,  in  addition  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  before 
granted. 

<'  In  this  Report,  the  college  of  phyficians,  after  premi- 
fing  that  they  advance  nothing  but  what  is  fupported  by 
multiplied  and  unequivocal  evidence,  affert,  that  the  tefti- 
monies  before  .them  are  decided  in  declaring,  that  the  cow- 
pox  is  much  milder,  fafer,  and  much  lefs  apt  to  caufe  other 
difeafts  than  the  fmall-pox  :  that  the  monftrous  difcafes  at- 
tributed to  vaccmation,  are  either  the  inventions  of  defign- 
ing,  or  the  miftakes  of  ignorant,  men ;  and  that  the  prints 
and  publications  which  have  been  fo  widely  circulated,  in 
order  to  alarm  timorous  and  uninformed  parents,  originate 
cither  in  grofs  ignorance  or  wilful  mifreprefentation. 

"  They  are  aifo  of  opinion,  that  if  due  encouragement 
were  given  to  vaccination, — if  the  public  were  fully  mform- 
cd  of  its  advantages,  and  the  benefits  of  this  falutary  ope- 
ration were  every  where  offered  to  the  poor  free  of  expence, 
5t  would  in  time  fuperfede  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox. 
One  particular  advantage  of  the  cow-pox  is,  that  it  protefts 
thofe  individuals  who  lubmit  to  the  operation,  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  community  at  large  ;  whereas 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  keeps  up  a  continual  fource 
of  contagion^  and  increaies  the  fatality  of  the  difcafe." 


In  fine,  the  college  of  phyficians  declare,  that  they  feel 
It  their  duty  ftrongly  to  recommend  the  praftice  of  vac- 
cination ;  that  they  have  been  led  to  this  conclufion  by  na 
preconceived  opinion,  but  by  the  moft  unbiafled  judgment, 
formed  from  an  irrefiftible  weight  of  evidence  which  has 
been  laid  before  them  ;  and  that  when  the  number,  the  re« 
fpeflability,  the  difintereftednefs,  and  the  extenfive  expe- 
rience of  its  advocates,  are  compared  with  the  feeble  and 
imperfeft  teftimonies  of  its  few  oppofers, — and  when  it  is 
confidered  that  many  who  were  once  adverfe  to  vaccinatioi> 
have  been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be 
ranked  among  its  warm'.;!!  fupporters,  the  truth  feems  to  be 
eftablifhed  as  tirmly  as  the  nature  of  fuch  a  queftion  admits; 
fo  that  the  College  of  Phyficians  conceive  that  the  public 
may  reafonably  look  forward  with  fome  degree  of  hope  to 
the  time  when  all  oppofition  fnall  ceafe,  and  the  general  con- 
currence of  mankind  {hall  at  length  be  able  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ravages,  at  leaft,  if  not  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
fmall-pox." 

"  It  is  highly  fatisfaftory  to  obferve,  that  thefe  opinions 
of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  of  London  are  fuppotted 
by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  other  colleges  of  phyfi- 
cians and  furgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  The  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  aware  of  the  neceffity  of 
ufing  their  utmoft  exertions  for  accompliftiing  the  great  ob- 
jedl  of  their  inllitution,  continue  to  offer  gratuitous  vaccina- 
tion to  all  defcriptions  of  perfonp,  at  their  Central-houfe, 
No.  14,  Salifbury-fquare,  Flcet-ftreet,  and  at  their  other 
llations  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  ;  as  well  as  to 
afford  their  utmoft  affillance  in  extending  its  benefits,  by  the 
diftribution  of  vaccine  matter,  with  proper  inftru£f  ions,  and 
by  all  other  means  in  their  power  :  and,  they  truft,  a  generous 
public  will  enable  them  further  to  promote  a  pradice,  which 
is  fo  effential  to  the  profperity  of  the  Britilh  empire,  and  to 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  mankind." 

We  refer  thofe  who  wifii  for  further  information  on  this 
important  fubjeft,  to  Dr.  Jenner's  Inquiry  into  the 
Caufes  and  Eftedfs  of  the  Variolse  Vaccince,  or  Cow-pox  ; 
Dr.  Pearfon's  Inquiry  concerning  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cow- 
pox  ;  Dr.  Woodville's  Reports  on  Vaccine  Inoculation  ; 
Dr.  Willan  on  Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  the  Evidence  at  large, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Jenner  ;  Practical  Obfervations  on  the 
Inoculation  of  the  Cow-pox,  by  Mr.  Bryce,  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  London 
Medical  Review  ;  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal.  Alfo, 
A  Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox,  2  vols,  with  plates  ;  a  Com- 
pendium of  Vaccination  ;  an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Goldfon  ;  an 
Anfwer  to  Dr.  Mofeley  3  an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Birch;  and 
A  Rowland  for  an  Ohver,  containing  an  Anfwer  to  Dr. 
Mofeley  and  Mr.  Birch,  by  Mr.  Ring,  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  article. 

QQWRINC,  in  Fakunry,  the-quivering  oPyewg^rimW 
whoNliake  their  wings,  in  fign  of  obedience  to  the  old  op^^ 

CO^^Y,  or  KowRY,  in  Commerce,  a  fmallj}>*^u(ed 
in  HindooTk,n,  particularly  at  Calcutta,  as>--fmail  coin, 
and  brought  trom  the  Maldives  in  exchapg^^or  rice.  Cow- 
ries are  alfo  ufed  as  o^rent  coin  in^,.Arfrica.  It  is  faid  that 
about  100  tons  of  cowfi«s  are^ually  (hipped  from  Eng- 
land alone  to  Guinea.  ThtjfiQ^re  originally  imported  from 
the  Maldivc  iflands  to  B^al,  an^^from  Bengal  into  Eng- 
land. In  Bengal  Sck^wries  make--a^^o«/,  and  60  or  65 
ponies,  as  there  aj^^ew  or  many  cowrie?-.in  the  country, 
make  a  rupee^^here  is,  however,  a  great>aciation  m  the 
value  of  caries  in  Bengal.  Ricaud  fays,  that  ^560  make 
a  ruDfi^;  Bolts  fays,  4000  to  4800  are  of  the  fam>sialue; 
and^tavorinus  makes  a  rupee  equal  to  4800^  and  as  mgh 
^  as 
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cbimaps,  and  winter  boncKretiens,  which  keep  much  longer 
thaiNjeurres,  crafanes,  &c." 

Bucibr  ftandards  that  have  been  grafted  in  the  fpi>rig  and 
have  milled,  he  advifes  that  they  fhould  be  cut  below  the 
graft,  as,  vvisen  fo  treated,  they  throw  out  a  gc^t  number 
of  flioots,  wlikh  (hould  by  no  means  be  too/foon  thinned, 
as  in  that  cafe  they  will  be  liable  to  be  brol^^n  by  the  wind. 
The  weaJieft  fliocAs  may  be  began  to  b^-'taken  off  about 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of/June.  About  the 
middle  of  the  latter  iXpnth  they  wilj/have  acquired  conti- 
fiderable  Itrength,  thenNdiin  them,  itaving  as  many  ilrong 
regular  fnoots,  and  of  thoC^  neaj^fl:  the  top  of  the  Item, 
as  will  form  a  handfome  head\/[f  the  ftem  be  very  ftrong, 
it  will  be  neceflary,  perhaps,  toHeave  more  than  are  intended 
to  be  inoculated  on  purpofe  to  rteeive  the  fap,  which  will 
flow  in  great  abundance  from  a  lat;ge  trunk,  and  without 
this  precaution  be  apj^ to  burft  the  moots.  He  has  often 
feen  (hoots  as  large/^s  his  arm  burit  by  fuperabundance  of 
fap.  When  thaj'is  likely  to  happen,  the  bed  thing  is  to 
fcarify  the  fhoj«s  and  rub  a  little  of  the  conT{><^fition  into  the 
wound.    Sa^BuD,  Buddixg,  and  Gk.afting\ 

INOCiJLATION,  among  Gardeners,  fignifies  an  ope- 
ration irt  the  management  of  fome  forts  of  fruit  trees^which 
is  f\>?quently  denominated  j^w^M/.'o-.  See  Budding,  aiW  the 
nj»6;ediB-oc  artic-I^^  '    ' '  -  - 

Inoculation,  in  a  furgicaJ  and  medical  fenfe,  denotes 
the  praftice  of  defignediy  communicating  from  one  perfon 
to  another  certain  difeafes,  which  is  generally  done  by  in- 
troducing fome  of  the  infectious  matter  into  a  fmall  wound, 
or  pundlure,  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet.  The  com- 
mon purpofe  of  fuch  operation  is-  to  diminifh  the  feverity 
and  peril  of  a  diftemper,  which,  taken  m  a  cafual  way, 
proves  exceedingly  deftruftive,  and  the  hazard  of  catch- 
ing which,  at  fome  period  of  life  or  another,  is  very  con- 
fiderablc.  A  chief  objeft  of  the  plan  is  alfo,  in  general, 
to  reiider  the  patient  incapable  of  being  again  afFefted  by 
the  dreaded  contagio\i.  Hence  inoculation  is  feldom  per- 
formed, but  for  a  difeafe  with  which  the  human  conftitu- 
tion  can  only  be  affected  once,  as  the  fmall-pox  and  cow- 
pox.  The  latter,  which  is  fo  mild  as  fcarcely  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a  difeafe,  being  only  communicable  by  con- 
ta£t,  and  exilling  originally  no  where  except  upon  the  teats 
and  udders  of  cows,  would  never  jjerhaps  have  troubled  any 
other  perfons  than  a  few  milkers,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  important  fad,  that  perfons  who  had  un- 
dergone the  complaint  were  made  completely  unfufceptible 
of  the  fmall-pox  contagion.  The  cow-pox  inoculation  has 
now,  tlierefore,  been  very  generally  fubdituted  for  that 
with  variolous  matter,  and  the  beneficial  confequences  of 
this  change  are  fo  truly_  important  that  the  Jennerian  dif- 
covery vi'ill  ever  be  regarded  as  a  moft  memorable  event, 
not  only  in  the  annals  of  medicine  and  furgery,  but  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world.    See  Cow-Pox  and  Vaccination. 

Although  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  ,this  article  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  fmall-pox  inoculation,  we  may  here  remark, 
that  the  meafles  Irave  been  propagated  by  inoculation.  Dr. 
Home,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  firft  who  aftually  made  the 
experiment.  Not  being  able  to  colledl  either  matter,  or  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  broken  cuticle  at  the  lime  of  defqua- 
mation,  to  produce  the  difeafe,  he  drew  blood  from  a  fu- 
perficial  cutaneous  vein,  where  the  eruption  was  thickeft. 
Cotton  was  then  dipped  in  this  blood,  and  applied  to  a  wound 
made  in  each  arm  of  the  perfon  about  to  be  inoculated. 
In  this  manner  Dr.  Home  inoculated  twelve  perfons.  The 
eruptive  fever  generally  began  fix  days  after  inoculation  ; 
the  fymptoms  were  lefs  fevere  ;  the  cough  was  milder,  or 
entirely  abfent ;  and  the  inflamm,ation  of  the  eyes  was  trifling. 


Notwithftanding  Dr.  Home's  fuccefs,  inoculation  for  the 
meafles  is  feldom  or  never  prafiifed,  others,  who  have 
made  the  experiment,  not  having  given  reports  equally  fa- 
vourable. 

Inoculation  for  the  plague  has  likewife  been  tried,  in  or- 
der to  afcertain  whether  that  diftemper  might  not  be  ren- 
dered lefs  fatal  and  lefs  prevalent  in  particular  parts  of  the 
v/orld.  In  Egypt,  Dr.  Whyte  inoculated  hirnfelf  with 
matter  taken  from  the  buboes  of  an  infefted  perfon.  The 
attempt  failed  twice  ;  and  the  third  proval  fatal  in  three 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  fymptoms.  See  fir  R. 
Wilfou's  Hift.  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  information,  inoculation  for 
the  plague  appears  unjuftifiable.  It  was  afcertained  in 
Egypt,  that  many  of  the  convalefcents  took  the  plague  a 
fecond  tim.e  ;  nor,  in  all  probabihty,  does  inoculation  rcndep 
this  diftemper  milder.  Indeed,  what  M.  Sonnini  obferves, 
feems  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conckifion  ;  for  he  mentions,  that 
a  Ruflian  furgeon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  Conftantinople, 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
inoculate  thefe  unfortunate  men  with  the  plague,  under  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  contagion  lefs  deftruftive  ;,  but  the 
refult  was,  that  two  hundred  loft  their  lives,  as  well  as  the 
furgeon,  who  had  alfo  inoculated  himfelf.  See  Sonnini's 
Travels  into  Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  497. 

The  idea  of  intentionally  imparting  any  kind  of  difeafe  to 
the  human  body  would  appear,  to  perfons  unacquainted  with 
the  reafon  of  the  thing,  equally  extraordinary  and  cruel. 
But  the  delign  and  utility  of  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall-^ 
pox  are  now  fo  fully  known  among  all  clalfes  of  fociety, 
as  fcarcely  to  need  explanation.  When  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  fm.all-pox  contagion  has,  at  various  periods,  nearly 
depopulated  extenfive  kingdoms,  and  occafioned  greater  de- 
vaftation  than  the  moft  deftruccive  wars,  any  meafure,  cal- 
culated to  render  milder  fo  terrible  a  difeafe,  muft  be  looked 
upon  as  a  difcovery  of  the  very  higheit  importance.  It  has 
been  eftimated,  that,  upon  an  average,  before  the  intro-- 
duSion  of  inoculation,  one  out  of  every  fix  perfons  affefted 
with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  or  fometimes  even  a  half,  perifti- 
ed  ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  auiong  fuch  as  have 
been  inoculated  in  the  moft  improved  manner,  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  in  feveral  hundreds.  Befides  this 
circumftance,  we  have  to  mention,  that  before  inoculation 
became  common,  the  fmall-pox  frequently  committed  ra- 
vages like  the  plague,  and  the  fury  of  the  diftemper  was^ 
always  dreadful  whenever  the  contagion  made  its  firft  vifit  to 
a  country.  If,  then,  we  are  to  hail  the  fmall-pox  inociila- 
tion  as  a  general  and  momentous  benefit  to  fociety,  on  the 
principles  juft  now  fpecified,  with  what  joy  and  admiration 
muft  we  behold  the  difcovery  of  a  complete  fecurity  againft; 
the  fmall-pox  infeftion,  in  the  new  and  perfectly  fafe  kind 
of  inoculation  with  vaccine  lymph.  The  fmall-pox  inocu- 
lation materially  alleviated  the  calamities  arifing  from  that 
contagion,  by  niaking  the  difeafe  milder,  and  lefiening  its 
mortality.  But,  ftill,  the  diftemper  was  not  unficquently 
feen  in  a  fevere  form  ;  at  leaft  one  out  of  every  three  or 
four  hundred  inoculated  died  ;  and  the  countenances  of 
thofe  who  furvived  were  often  miferably  pitted  aiid  dif- 
figured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaccine  inoculation  hardly 
ever  produces  any  ferious  indifpofition,  and  being  folLoweJ. 
by  no  eruption,  cannot  deform  the  fa<:e.  Its  fafety  and 
efficacy  are  daily  receiving  more  and  more  confirmatioa 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  we  liave  no  doubt 
that,  after  prejudices  have  had  time  to  fubfide,  the  fmall- 
pox  inoculation  will  be  univerfally  fuperfeded.- 

The  original  introduction  of  inoculation,  hov/ever,  will 
always  conilitute  a  moft  memorable  event  in  liiftory,  and  is 
5  a  fubjeft. 
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■a  fubjeiS:  too  iaterefiiug-to  be  omitted  in  our  work.  'After 
a  few  obfervatioiis  on  the  commencement  of  the  fmall-pox, 
we  fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  praftice. 

Origin  of  the  Small -pox.- — The  fmall-pox,  like  the  meafles, 
-and  feveral  other  difeafes,  is  produced  by  a  matter  fu'i  ge- 
neris, or,  in  other  words,  by  a  fpe-cific  contagion,  and  it 
has  originated  frSin  caufes  fo  perfeftiy  incomprehcnfible,  as 
to  fet  at  defiance  all  rational  conjedlure.  From  the  fdence 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  refpetting  a  difeafe  fo 
very  fatal,  and  of  fuch  peculiarity,  as  the  fmall-pox,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that  its  date  is  fubfequent  to  their 
times,  and,  confequently,  that  the  world  exilted  feveral 
thoufand  years  before  it  was  vifited  by  this  dreadful  pefti- 
-lence.  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  phyfician,  who  praftifed  at 
Bagdad  in  the  beginning  of  the  ten'th  century,  is  one  of  the 
oldeft  writers  on  the  fmall-pox,  whofe  works  are  ftil!  ex- 
tant. On  this  fubje£t,  however,  he  quotes  feveral  of  his 
predecelTors,  the  mod  ancient  of  whom  is  Ahron^  who  was 
a  prieft  and  phyfician  at  Alexandria,  when  that  city  was 
befieged  by  the  Saracens.  Ahron's  book  has,  therefore, 
been  deemed  the  firll  in  which  any  notice  is  taken  of  the 
fmall-pox.  The  introduftion  of  the  difeafe,  at  that  time, 
into  Egypt,  might  have  been  by  the  armies  of  Amrou, 
which,  in  the  kaliphate  of  Omar,  poured  in  thither  from 
Arabia. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Friend  conceived,  that  the  Arabians 
•might  originally  have  derived  the  contagion  from  fome  of 
the  more  diilant  regions  of  the  Eail,  and  Pere  D'  Entrecolles, 
'a  miffionary  jefuit  at  Pekin,  informs  us,  that,  upon  looking 
over  fome  Chinefe  books,  he  found  the  fmall  pox  mentioned 
in  them  as  a  difeafe  known  in  very  ancient  times.  See 

Lettres  edifiantes  et  curieufes,''  tom.  31.  p.  33.  ed.  1781. 

Mr.  Plolwell,  a  Bengal  furgeon,  has  likewife  endeavoured 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Friend's  opinion,  obferving, 
that,  "  at  the  period  in  which  the  Aughtorrali  Bhade  fcrip- 
tures  of  the  Gentoos  were  promulged,  (according  to  the 
Bramins  3366  years  ago,)  this  difeafe  mu ft  then  have  been 
bf  fome  itanding,  as  thofe  fcriptures  inftitute  a  form  of  di- 
vine worfhip,  with  poojahs,  or  offerings,  to  a  female  divinity, 
ftyled  by  the  common  people  Goote  ka  Tagooran,  the  God- 
defs  of  Spots,  wliofe  aid  and  patronage  are  invoked  during 
the  continuance  of  tlie  fmall-pox  feafon  ;  alfo  in  the  meafles, 
and  every  cutaneous  eruption  that  is  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree epidemical.  See  "  An  Account  of  the  Manner  of  ino- 
culating the  Small-pox  in  the  Eaft  Indies,"  p.  7. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Woodville  is  unwilling  to  admit, 
that  the  fiippofed  antiquity  of  the  fmall-pox  in  India  is 
at  all  proved  by  \\hat  D' Entrecolles  and  Mr.  Holwell 
have  obferved.  He  remarks,  that  the  former  has  adduced 
no  direft  fa£t,  fliewing,  that  the  difeafe  was  really  defcribed 
by  the  ancient  Chinei'e  phyficians;  while  Mr.  Flolwell's 
reafons  mull  be  inconclufive,  not  only  as  founded  on  the 
verity  of  the  Hindi)o  chronology  ;  but  becaufe  the  God- 
defs  of  Spots  was  not  iuppofed  to  prefide  over  any  parti- 
cular eruptive  dilorder,  but  over  all  cutaneous  affecStions 
that  were  epidemical.  Befides,  as  Dr.  Woodville  jutlly  no- 
tices, had  the  fmall-pox  exifted  in  India  more  than  3366 
years,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  tranfported  in  early 
times  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  conftant  in- 
.tercourfe,  which  they  indirectly  maintained  with  the  Indian 
nations. 

Dr.  John  James  Reifl<e  mentions,  that,  in  an  old  Arabic 
MS.  preferved  in  the  public  library  at  Leyden,  he  read,  that, 
in  tlie  year  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  the  meafles  and  fmall- 
pox  made  their  firft  appearance  in  Arabia.  Difp.  inaug. 
JLngd.  Bat.  1746.    Now  it  appears  alfo  from  fome  Arabian 


annals,  procured  by  that  adventurous  traveller,  Mr.  Brace^ 
ithat  the  era  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox  in 
Arabia  attaches  to  that  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  and  that  the 
Abyffinian  army,  commanded  by  Abrahah,  was  the  firft 
viftim  of  its  fury.  Mr.  Gibbon  ftates,  that  the  fiege  of 
Mecca  happened  only  two  months  before  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet ;  a  faft,  which  Dr.  Woodville  points  out  as  deferving 
very  particular  notice  ;  for  if  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Maho- 
met be  afcertained  to  be  alfo  that  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  the 
Arabian  MS.  cited  by  Dr.  Reiflce,  and  that  written  by 
Hameefy,  the  Arabian  author  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
perfeflly  coincide.  According  to  Gibbon,  Mahomet  was 
born  A.D.  569  ;  which,  on  the  above  independent  autho- 
rities, is  to  be  confidered  as  the  period  when  the  fmall- 
pox  firft  made  its  appearance  in  Arabia. 

From  this  era,  to  that  of  the  conqueft  of  Alexandria  hxt 
640,  no  traces  of  the  exiftence  of  the  fmall-pox  are  to  be 
difcovered  ;  but  the  difeafe  certainly  fpread  into  that  city 
at  the  time  it  was  inveited  by  the  Saracens  ;  and,  as  Dr. 
Woodville  ftates,  it  may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
brought  into  Egypt  by  the  Mahometan  army,  which,  fix 
years  before,  had  invaded  Perfia  and  Syria,  where  this  de- 
ftrutlive  peftilence  probably  had  already  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs. 

After  this  period,  to  the  revival  of  literature  in  the  i5t^ 
century,  fucceeded  that  general  ftate  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm,  during  which  the  prefent  fubjett,  in  common  with 
many  others,  is  fo  obfcured  in  the  darknefs  of  the  times  as 
to  elude  the  moft  diligent  refearch. 

It  is  manifeft  from  the  works  of  Rhazes,  that  many  of 
the  Arabian  phyficians  had  written  on  the  fmall-pox  before 
the  loth  century;  and  notwithftanding  the  Saracen  hiftory 
is  filent  on  the  ravages  which  muft  have  accompanied  the 
general  diff'ufion  of  the  fmall-pox  during  the  empire  of  the 
caliphs,  the  progrefs  and  prevalence  of  the  dillemper  are 
to  be  inferred  from  collateral  evidence.  Thus,  the  calipii 
Yezid,  who  died  in  683,  is  mentioned  as  being  pitted  witU 
the  fmall-pox  ;  and  the  caliph  Abul-Abbas  Alfaff"ah  ac- 
tually died,  in  75'3,  of  this  difeafe. 

The  timf^  when  the  fmall-pox  contagion  firft  fpread  into 
Grert  Britain  is  involved  in  doubt.  Moft  writers  fuppofe 
that  the  diftemper  was  imported  into  Europe  by  the  cru- 
faders,  upon  their  return  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  13th 
cenLury.  The  improbability  of  this  ft;atement  is  infifted 
upon  by  Dr  Woodville,  who  adverts  to  the  known  adlivity 
of  variolous  matter,  the  long  time  it  retains  its  infeilious 
quality,  and  the  un'ikcly  circumftance  of  the  fmall-pox 
prevailing  fix  or  feven  centuries  over  various  parts  of  Afia, 
having  free  incercourfe  with  Europe,  before  it  was  conveyed 
into  this  kingdom.  It  is  indeed  furprifing,  that  the  dreadful 
effefts  which  muft  have  attended  the  fu'ft  introduftion  of 
the  fmall-pox  into  this  as  well  as  any  other  country,  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  all  our  hiftorians  and  medical  writers. 
But,  by  examining  fome  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Harleian  and 
Cottonian  coUeftions,  preferved  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  and 
bearing  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  written  before 
the  year  900,  Dr.  Woodville  fn.ccceded  in  tracing  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  fmall-pox  in  our  ifland,  and  ou  the  neighbouring 
continent,  long  before  the  crufades  took  place.  In  thefe 
curious  records  the  word  variola:  occurs  feveral  times  in  U^e 
fame  fcnfe  in  which  it  is  now  ufed.  We  hkewife  learn  from 
the  MSS.  that  the  people  in  thofe  early  times  lived  in  con- 
tinual dread  of  the  fmall-pox,  as  feveral  prayens,  exorcifms, 
and  incantations,  to  wliich  they  had  recourfe  for  preferva- 
tion,  are  to  be  found.  Dr.  Woodville  refers  us  to  No.  585, 
of  the  Harleian  Catal.  vol.  i,  and  Bill,  Cotton.  Caligulii 
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The  firft  Britlfli  medical  writers  of  any  note  were  thofe 
of  the  13th  century,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  their  fucceffors, 
from  John  of  Gaddefden  to  the  immortal  Sydenham,  &c. 
have  beftovved  tnuch  attention  on  this  important  diftemper. 

Hi/lory  of  Inoculation  of  the  Small-pox. — T!ie  exaft  part 
of  the  world  where  inoculation  was  lirll;  adopted  is  quite 
unknown  ;  nor  do  we  poffefs  any  information  of  tlie  circum- 
ftances  which  originally  fuggefted  the  benefit  that  might 
refult  from  the  praftice.  From  the  Arabian  phyficians  having 
been  the  iirft  informed  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
fmall-pox,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  inoculation  had  its 
origin  amontr  them.  (See  Second  Memoire  fur  I'lnocula- 
tion  par  M.  de  la  Condamine.)  Avicenna,  who  li^ed  at 
Bokhara  on  the  eafl  coall  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  or  his  dif- 
ciples,  have  in  particular  been  fufpefted  of  being  the  authors 
of  this  valuable  invention,  in  confequence  of  the  countries 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas  being  the  fuppofed 
<rentre  from  which  inoculation  fpread  to  other  places.  Dr. 
Woodville,  however,  confiders  this  conjefture  as  very  ill- 
founded.  He  contends  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  people  near  the  Cafpian  fea  were  the  firit  praftifers 
of  inoculation.  Had  the  invention  originated  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  Tartars  could  hardly  have  been  fo  igno- 
rant of  the  practice,  as,  according  to  D'Entrecolles,  they 
adtually  were  in  the  year  1724.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
method  fpread  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  for  as  the  fame  author 
has  obferved,  inoculation  is  more  ancient  in  the  eaftern  parts 
of  China  than  it  is  in  the  weftern  provinces  of  that  empire. 
Dr.  Woodville  remarks  that  inoculation  was  certainly  lirft 
introduced  into  Conilantinople  from  the  Morea  ;  but  as  the 
event  did  not  take  place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  we  may  conclude,  that,  had  the  art  been  pra£lifed 
for  many  ages,  at  fo  {hort  a  diilance  from  that  metro- 
poHs,  it  would  have  been  known  there  much  fooner.  Be- 
fides,  in  various  countries,  very  remote  from  the  Cafpian 
fea,  it  is  proved  to  have  been  an  immemorial  ufage. 

Inoculation  was  introduced  into  London  as  a  foreign 
invention,  and,  from  its  fuccefs  upon  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  in  1722,  became  the  fubjeft  of  pubhc 
converfation,  when,  to  the  ^reat  furprife  of  the  learned,  fe- 
vcral  communications  proved  that  it  was  already  a  pradlice 
known  in  South  Wales,  where  it  had  exifted  under  the 
denomination  of  buying  the  fmall-pox  as  far  back  as  tra- 
dition could  be  traced.  The  manner  of  inoculating,  or 
buying  the  fmall-pox,  here  alluded  to,  was  fubjedt  to 
variety.  Some  perfons  either  rubbed  the  matter,  taken  from 
the  puftules,  when  ripe,  OU/ feveral  parts  of  the  flcin  of  the 
arms,  &c.  or  pricked  fuch  parts  with  pins,  or  other  pointed 
things,  firft  infected  with  the  fame  matter.  Some  fcraped 
the  fkin  with  a  knife,  until  the  blood  began  to  flow,  before 
they  applied  the  variolous  j:us.  Others  produced  the  dif- 
temper  by  holding  a  certain  number  of  dried  puftules,  for 
a  ccnfiderable  time,  in  the  palm  of  the,  hand.  (See  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Wright,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1722,  and  Dr  Jurin's 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  inoculation  in  172^.)  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  alfo  for  many 
ages  performed  a  kind  of  inoculation  by  tying  worfted 
threads,  moiftened  with  variolous  matter,  round  the  wrills  of 
their  children.  (Monro  on  Inoculation  in  Scotland.)  The 
f;mie  cuftom  likewsfe  prevailed  in  many  other  parts  of 
E.'-u-ope,  Afia,  and  Africa;  and,  what  is  highly  curious,  the 
pradtice  was,  in  feveral  of  thefe  diftant  countries,  termed 
buying  ihe  fmallpox,  jirft  as  it  was  in  South  Wales  ;  for  it 
was  fuperftitiouiJy  imagined  that  inoculation  would  not  pro- 
duce tlie  proper  effc'dt,  uniefs  tlie  perfon  from  whom  the 
v<;riulous  matter  was  taken  received  a  piece  of  money,  or 
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fome  other  prefcnt,  in  exchange.  The  practice  of  buying- 
the  fmall-pox  has  been  found  to  have  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial,  not  only  in  South  Wales,  but  alfo  at  Naples, 
Pavia,  in  Auvergne  and  Perigord,  and  among  the  peafantry 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Sec 
Second  Mem.  fur  ITnoculation,  par  M.  de  la  Condamine  ; 
Murray's Hiftoria  Infitionis  Variolarum  in  Suecia ;  Schultz's* 
Account  of  Inoculation,  &c. 

In  Barbary  and  the  Levant  the  variolous  matter  was 
alfo  purchafcd,  and  inferted  in  a  fmall  incilion  made  in  the 
flelhy  part  of  the  hand  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger. 
(See  Shaw's  Travels  into  Barbary  and  the  Levant.)  In 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  an  incifion  was  made  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and 
a  little  of  the  variolous  matter  put  into  the  wound.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  P.  Ru del,  inoculation  is  fo  ancient  in  thefe  laft 
kingdoms  that  nobody  remembers  its  firft  rife  ;  and  it  has 
been  praftifed  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  but 
alfo  by  the  wild  Arabs.  (See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  140.) 
It  appears,  moreover,  from  this  gentleman's  account,  that 
buying  the  variolous  matter  and  inoculating  have  been  an- 
cient cuftoms  at  Bagdad,  Mofnl,  and  BafTora,  in  Armenia, 
at  Damafcus,  and  al!  along  the  coaft  of  Syria  and  Paleftine. 
The  Arabs  affured  Dr.  Rufiel  that  the  punfture  might  be 
made  indifferently  in  any  fleftiy  part  ;  but  he  mofMy  found, 
the  mark  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  Some 
of  the  Georgians  had  been  inoculated  in  the  fame  part, 
though  moft  of  them  in  the  fore-arm.  Some  of  the  Arme- 
nians had  been  inoculated  in  both  thighs ;  but  the  greater 
part,  like  the  Arabs,  bore  the  mark  upon  the  hand. 

D'Entrecolles,  by  obtaining  accefs  to  feveral  medical 
books  at  Pekin,  difcovered  one  in  which  an  account  was 
given  of  the  introduftion  of  inoculation  into  China.  The 
author  of  the  book  here  alluded  to,  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  dynafty  of  Ming.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
inoculation  has  not  yet  been  praftifed  in  China  200  years. 
But  in  Hindooftan  the  cuftom  can  be  traced  much  farther- 
buck.  The  methods  of  praftifing  this  art  by  the  Chinefe 
and  Hindoos  are  alfo  fo  v.'idcly  different,  that  they  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  the  fame  origin.  The  Chinefe  take 
from  two  to  four  dried  variolous  puftules,  or  fcales  (ac- 
cording to  their  fize),  between  which  they  place  a  fmall 
portion  of  muflc  ;  the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  cotton, 
and  introduced  into  the  patient's  noftrii.  The  fcales  before 
ufed  are  kept  in  a  clofe  jar  for  feveral  years,  and  when  the 
Chinefe  are  obliged  to  employ  recent  puftules,  they  think 
it  neceflsi-y  to  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  matter,  by  rx- 
pofmg  it  to  the  fteam  of  an  infufion  of  the  roots  of  fcor- 
zonera  and  liquorice.  They  fometimes  reduce  the  dried 
fcales  into  powder,  and  form  them  into  a  pafte  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inoculation. 

Dr.  Woodville  very  properly  obferves,  that  ihc  appli- 
cation of  variolous  matter,  wrapped  in  cotton,  within  the 
noilnls,  muft  be  an  exceedingly  precarious  mode  of  com- 
municating the  fmall-pox,  and  may  perhaps  afford  a  reafon 
why  inoculation  in  Cliina  is  lefs  fuccefsful  than  in  other 
countries  ;  for  if  the  matter  a6ls  in  the  way  of  inoculation, 
a  troublefome  inflamr.-.ation  of  the  Schneideri^n  membrane 
mull;  enfue  ;  and,  ftiould  not  this  take  place,  the  variolous 
effluvia,  by  being  inhaled  inU)  the  lungs,  will  produse  ,the 
natural  fmall-pox. 

In  Hindooftan  inoculation  is  perforn>ed  by  a  particular 
tribe  of  Bramins.  They  do  not  refufe  to  inoculate  on  anv 
part  ;  but,  in  male?,  they  prefer  the  outfide  of  tise  arm,  mid- 
way between  the  wrill  and  the  elbow,  and,  in  fenwles,  the 
ftioulder.  The  operator  firft  rubs  the  part  with  a  dry 
cloth  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  flightly  pricks  it 
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at  many  points.  He  next  takes  a  fmall  pledget  of  cotton, 
charged  with  the  variolous  matter,  moiftens  it  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  Ganges  water,  applies  it  to  the  piinftured 
part,  fixes  it  there  with  a  bandage,  and  orders  it  to  be  kept 
on  for  fix  hours.  The  bandage  is  then  to  be  taken  off, 
the  pledget  being  left  to  fall  off  of  itfclf.  The  matter  in 
the  cotton  is  always  taken  from  puftules  of  the  preceding 
year,  frefli  matter,  and  fuch  as  is  the  produft  of  the  natural 
i'mall-pox,  being  confidered  improper.  See  Holwell's  Ac- 
count of  the  Manner  of  inoculating  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  was  immediately  from  Conllantinople  that  the  Englifh 
firft  derived  a  full  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  inocula- 
tion. The  beneficial  confequences  of  the  pratlice  among 
the  Turks,  were  detailed  by  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
publiflied  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  that  body  for  the  year  1714. 
The  Byzantine  mode  was  to  take  fome  frefli  variolous 
matter  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  drop  it  on  punftures  or  fcratches 
made  with  a  needle  or  lancet  in  any  flefliy  part,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  arm  and  fore-arm.  The  matter,  which  was 
dropped  on  the  punftured  place,  was  well  blended  with  the 
drops  of  blood  iffuing  from  the  wounds,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  ftile  or  ear-picker.  The  part  was  then  kept  covered 
with  a  walnut  fhell  for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  being  rubbed  away. 

Another  account  of  the  Byzantine  mode  of  inoculation 
was  afterwards  publifhed  by  Dr.  Pylarini  in  the  fame  volume 
of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1716.  But 
the  year  before  this  gentleman's  obfervations  appeared,  fur- 
geon  Kennedy  had  printed  an  account  of  the  nev/  method  of 
inoculating  at  Conllantinople,  in  his  "  Effay  on  External 
Remedies,"  and  he  feems  to  be  the  firft  Britifh  author  on 
the  fubjeft  of  inoculation.  Soon  afterwards,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  the  wife  of  the  Englifh  Ambaflador  at 
Conftantinople,  in  her  letters,  confirmed  tlie  accounts  of  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  feverity  and  mortality  of  the 
finall-pox  were  diminiflied  among  the  Turks  by  means  of 
inoculation  ;  and,  in  one  of  her  epillles  from  Adrianople, 
file  exprelffd  her  intention  to  try  the  experiment  upon  her 
own  Httle  fon.     See  vol.  ii.  let.  31. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  at  Conftantincple 
gradually  became  more  and  more  fimple.  We  learn  from 
Pylarini,  that,  in  1701,  inciiions  were  made  in  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  cbin,  and  aifo  in  the  extremities,  for  the  purpofs  of 
inoculation.  Timoni  likewife,  twelve  years  afterwards, 
mentions,  that  the  operator  is  to  make  feveral  little  wounds 
in  one  or  more  places  of  the  fkin,  and  thefe  fucceed  beft  in 
the  fiefliy  parts  of  the  arm.  In  the  year  171 7,  the  infertion 
of  variolous  matter,  at  a  fimple  punfture  in  each  arm,  feems 
to  have  been  the  prevailing  method  of  inoculation,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  relation  :  Mr.  Maitland,  furgeon  to 
the  honourable  Wortley  RIontague  in  his  diplomatic  charac- 
ter at  the  Ottoman  court,  informs  us,  that  the  ambaffador's 
lady,  being  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  inoculation,  de- 
termined that  her  only  fon,  then  fix  years  of  age,  fiiould 
undergo  the  operation.  For  this  purpofe,  fhe  defired  Mr. 
Maitland  to  prociu-e  the  variolous  matter  from  a  proper  fub- 
ject,  which  being  done,  an  old  Greek  woman,  m.ariy  years  m 
the  coudant  habit  of  inoculating,  was  employed  to  infert  it. 
"  But  (fays  Mr.  Maitland)  t!ie  g-ood  woman  went  to  work 
fo  awkv,'ardly,  and,  by  the  fiiaking  of  her  hand,  put  the 
child  to  fa  much  torture  with  herblimt  andruily  needle,  that 
I  pitiecT'lfts  cries,  and  therefore  inoculated  the  other  arm  with 
jny  own  inflrument,  and  with  fo  little  pain  to  him,  that  he 
did  not  in  the  leafl  complain  of  it.''  (Maitland's  Account 
of  Inoculating  the  Small-pox,  p.  7.)  The  confequent  dif- 
eafe  was  very  mild,  and,  if  the  mode  of  baying  the  fmall- 


pox  be  excepted,  this  inoculation,  which  was  done  at  Pera, 
near  Conllantinople,  in  March  1717,  was  the  firft  ever  prai- 
tifed  upon  any  Englifli  fubjeft. 

The  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  was  firfl  regularly  adopt- 
ed in  England  in  the  month  of  April  172 1.  The  pradlice, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  fo  foon  purfucd  by 
the  faculty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  enlightened  and  philofo- 
phic  mind  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  After  this 
celebrated  lady  had  wilneffed  the  good  effefts  of  inoculation 
upon  her  fon  at  Pera,  flie  determined  alfo  to  try  it  upon 
her  daughter,  then  an  infant  three  months  old  ;  but  for  cer- 
tain domeftic  reafons,  the  operation  was  at  that  time  deferred, 
fo  that  this  child  was  fortunately  referved  to  be  the  firll  ex- 
ample of  inoculation  in  England,  which  was  done  by  Mr. 
Maitland,  in  April  172 1.  According  to  Dr.  Woodville, 
writers  have  univei  fally  erred,  in  dating  this  event  in  April 
1722,  and  making  it  fubfequent  to  the  inoculation  of  the 
malefaftors  at  Newgate.  He  notices  that  Mr.  Maitland's 
pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  circumttances  are  ftated,  was 
publifliedin  February  1722,  as  appears  by  the  advertifement 
prefixed  to  the  work.  Therefore  Mr.  Maitland,  in  faying 
April  lajl,  could  mean  no  other  than  that  in  the  year  ly^i.' 
Befides,  Mr.  Maitland  exprefsly  mentions,  that  this  was  the 
firit  example  of  inoculation  in  England. 

After  the  fuccefsful  refult  of  this  cafe,  Mr.  Maitland  per- 
formed the  fecond  inoculation  ever  done  in  this  country,  in 
the  month  of  May  1721,  upon  the  fon  of  Dr.  Keith,  and 
with  the  bed  effefts.  Notvvithftanding  thefe  confirmations 
at  home  of  the  favourable  accounts  of  the  pradlice  which 
had  been  already  received  from  Conllantinople,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  firm  and  powerful  patronage  vv-hich  the  Byzan- 
tine inoculation  met  with  in  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  it 
is  a  fa6l,  that  fuch  was  the  fufpicious  caution  with  which  the 
method  was  received,  that  feveral  months  elapsed  before  a 
third  trial  of  it  was  made  in  London.  Indeed,  the  very  next 
experiment  that  was  undertaken  ftrikingly  evinces  the  dan- 
gerous light  in  which  inoculation  was  itill  regarded  ;  for  it 
was  determined  that  feveral  culprits  in  Newgate,  who  had 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  iTiould,  on 
fubmitting  to  be  inoculated,  receive  full  pardon  by  the  royai 
prerogative.  Six  condemned  criminals  were  inoculated  by 
Mr  Maitland,  on  the  ninth  day  of  Augull  1721,  in  the 
prefence  of  feveral  eminent  phyficians  and  furgeons.  Thefe 
malefactors  all-  obtained  a  remiflion  of  their  fentence  on  very 
cafy  terms.  None  of  them  had  the  difeafe  feverely,  and  one, 
who  had  already  had  the  fmall-pox,  was  of  courfe  not  afledl- 
ed  a  fecond  time.  A  fcventh  criminal,  a  young  woman,  was 
next  pardoned,  on  condition  of  having  tlie  Chinefc  method 
of  inoculating  tried  upon  her,  at  the  wifh  of  Dr.  Mead. 
Confequently,  fome  cotton,'moi!lened  with  variolous  matter, 
was  introduced  in  her  noflirils  ;  the  diftemper  followed  in  a 
mild  form  :  but  the  patient  fufiered  violent  pains  in  her  head, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  to  the  maturation 
of  the  puftules. 

After  thefe  public  proofs  of  the  fafety  and  advantage  of 
inoculation,  objections  and  doubts  were  ftill  adduced  againll 
the  method.  Some  confidered  the  cafes  too  few,  while 
others,  in  confequence  of  the  fmall  number  and  mildnefs  of 
the  pullules,  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  genuine  fmall- 
pox  had  been  at  all  communicated.  Hence,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  following  fi.K  months,  Mr.  Maitland  inoculated  only  ci.,ht 
fubjefts,  who  all  rcc(jvered,  though  two,  it  mull  be  con- 
feffed,  had  the  fmall-pox  fo  feverely,  as  to  be  for  fome 
time  in  danger.  See  Maitland's  Account  of  Inoculating 
the  Small-pox,  J  72 2. 

Maitland's  publication  was  immediately  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Nettleton,  who,  in  December 
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1721,  and  the  two  fubfequent  montlis,  had  inoculated  with 
fiiccefs  upwards  of  forty  perfons  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkfliire. 
This  relation  influenced  the  public  very  confiderably  in  favour 
of  the  new  mode  of  connmunicating  the  fmall-pox. 

Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1722,  inoculation  began 
to  be  adopted  in  various  parts  of  England  ;  and  by  order  of 
her  royal  high nefs  the  princefs  of  Wales,  it  was  praftifed 
fu-ll  upon  fix,  and  afterwards  upon  five  ciiarity  children,  be- 
longing to  the  pariOi  of  St.  James's.  Tlie  fuccefs  of  thefe 
trials  induced  her  royal  highnefs  to  have  the  princefTes  Ame- 
lia and  Carolina  inoculated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  1722, 
by  ferjeant  lurgeon  Aniyand.  Both  thefe  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  paiTed  through  the  fmail-pox,  in  a  very 
favourable  manner;  and  inoculation,  in  confequence  of  this 
illuitrious  example,  was  now  making  a  rapid  progrefs  :  when 
unfortun;i.tely  the  pracSlice  received  a  great  check,  by  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland's  fon,  and  by  that  of  lord 
Bathurll's  fervant,  after  being  inoculated.  A  Mile  Rigby 
alfo  died,  about  eight  weeks  after  her  inoculation,  making 
the  third  death.  Therefore,  out  of  182  inoculations,  in 
1721  and  1722,  three  died;  or  nearly  one  in  fixty. 
•  About  the  time  when  the  firil  death  happened  in  London, 
accounts  were  received  in  town,  ftating  that  the  pra£lice 
had  been  tried  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  New  England, 
It  appears  that,  after  an  abfence  of  nineteen  years,  the 
fmall-pox  had  broken  out  with  a  great  mortality  at  Bofton, 
in  April  1721.  This  induced  the  Rev.  Mr,  Mather  to  pub- 
]i(h  the  account  of  inoculation,  as  related  in  the  Philoiophi- 
cal  Tranfaflions  by  Tiinoni  and  Pylarini.  This  publication, 
which  was  diftributed  to  all  the  medical  practitioners  at  that 
place,  was  the  means  of  inciting  Dr.  Boylfton  to  commence 
the  praftice  of  inoculation  upon  his  own  child,  and  two 
negro  fervants,  at  the  latter  end  of  June  1721.  In  the 
courfe  of  fix  months,  he  inoculated  in  and  about  Bofton 
241  perfons.    Of  this  number  fix  died. 

The  reports  which  came  from  New  England,  were  em- 
ployed with  great  exaggeration  by  the  opponents  of  inocu- 
lation, who  feized  with  avidity  every  circumftance  that 
miglit  have  the  lead  tendency  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
improvement. 

During  1723,  the  praftice  of  inoculation  became  much 
more  general  in  England,  the  number  of  inoculated  this  year 
far  exceeding  the  numbers  in  the  two  preceding  years  taken 
together.  It  amounted  to  292,  which,  added  to  182,  makes 
the  whole  number  of  inoculations  in  the  years  1721,  1722, 
and  1723,  to  be  474,  of  which  number,  according  to  Dr. 
Jtirin,  nine  died. 

It  deferves  notice,  that  leveral  of  thefe  nine  cafes  were 
not  generally  admitted  as  deaths  altogether  in  confequence 
of  inoculation.  But  even  allowing  that  they  were  lb,  the 
chance  of  recovering  from  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  mull 
appear  infinitely  greater  than  from  the  cafual.  For  it  was 
proved,  that  at  tliis  time,  out  of  14.559  perfons  who  had 
been  affcfted  with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  2351  died;  nearly 
one  in  fix,  or  five  out  of  thirty-one. 

In  1724,  there  were  only  forty  perfons  inoculated.  Their 
royal  highuefies  prince  Frederick  and  prince  William,  how- 
ever, were  in  this  fmall  lift.  Dr.  Jurin  accounts  for  tlie 
feeming  decline  of  inoculation  this  year,  by  the  faft  that  peo- 
ple will  not  eafily  fubniit  to  a  praftice  in  which  they  appre- 
hend riflcj  unlefs  impelled  by  the  dread  of  a  greater  danger. 
Now  it  appears  that  in  1724,  the  natural  fmall-pox  was  much 
lefs  fatal  than  in  1722  and  1723,  audit  is  to  this  caufe  we 
are  to  refer  the  above  fmall  number  of  inoculations.  That 
the  pradlice  had  not  fallen  into  difrepute  is  manifeft  ;  for  Dr. 
Jurin  informs  us  that  in  1725  the  natural  fmall-pox  was  very 
mortal,  and  of  courfe,  people  being  frightened,  reforted  to 


inoculation  again  in  a  larger  number.  Of  the  above-men- 
tioned forty,  one  is  recorded  to  have  died. 

In  1725  and  1726,  256  perfons  were  inoculated,  of  which 
number  four  died. 

In  the  years  1727  and  1728,  the  praftice  of  inoculation 
did  in  reality  begin  to  decline  ;  for,  tb.ough  the  fmall-pox 
was  very  prevalent  and  fatal,  only  1  24  inoculations  took  place 
in  thefe  two  years,  and  three  of  the  cafes  proved  fatal. 

V/e  find  that  up  to  1729,  897  perfons  had  been  ino- 
culatedin  England,  of  whom  feventeen  are  reported  to  have 
died.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  records  ilievv,  that  of 
18,229  perfons,  who  had  been  affefted  with  tlie  natural 
fmall-pox,  iluring  the  firft  eight  years  of  inoculation,  3008 
died  under  the  difeafe  ;  or  about  one  in  fix  ;  whereas,  the 
deaths  by  inoculation,  admitting  the  utmoft  number  con- 
tended for,  does  not  exceed  one  in  fifty.  The  reafon  why 
more  died  of  inoculation  at  this  early  period  of  the  praftice 
th^n  has  been  the  cafe  of  late  years,  is  juftly  afcribablc  to 
the  better  manner  lately  adopted  of  treating  inoculated  pa- 
tients. Befides,  formerly  it  was  common  to  inoculate  adults, 
in  whom  the  difeafe  is  more  difpofed  to  afTume  a  fevere  form 
than  in  children. 

Inoculation  was  not  regularly  praftifcd  in  Scotland  till 
the  year  1726,  when  Mr.  Maitland  performed  this  opera- 
tion upon  ten  perfons  ;  but  as  one  of  thefe  cafes  was  un- 
fuccefsful,  the  pradlice  was  difcontinued  in  that  country  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  was  not  revived  again  with- 
out confiderable  difficulty.  At  Dumfries,  indeed,  where 
the  cafual  fmall-pox  had  committed  great  ravages,  inocula- 
tion was  had  recourfe  to  in  1733  ;  but  in  moil  other  parts 
of  North  Britain  the  method  was  not  introduced  till 
^753- 

In  Ireland,  inoculation  was  firft  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1723.  Twenty-five  perfons  wei-e  inoculated  in  that  and  the 
three  following  years.  Of  this  fmall  number,  three  cafes 
terminated  fatally. 

Inoculation  at  Hanover  was  firft  performed  in  1724,  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  upon  his  royal  highnefs  prince  Frederick, 
and  afterwards  upon  eight  children  of  the  Baron  de  Schulen- 
berg.  The  example  and  fuccefs  of  thefe  cafes  had  the  effe6l 
of  eltabhftiing  the  praftice  in  that  country. 

After  1729,  inoculation  was  ferioufly  on  the  decline  in 
England ;  but  it  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  tranfat- 
lantic  world.  In  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  173B,  not 
lefs  than  800,  or  1000  perfons  were  inoculated,  of  whom 
only  eight  died.  The  account  of  this  fuccefs  contributed 
materially  to  revive  the  praftice  in  Great  Britain.  In  Phila- 
delphia, likewife,  inoculation  proved  foon  afterwards  ftili 
more  favourable  ;  and  in  St.  Chriftophcr's  300  Haves  were 
inoculated,  without  the  lofs  of  one. 

Such  fa6ls  in  favour  of  the  praftice,  and  the  great  fatality 
of  the  natural  fmall-pox  in  Britain,  foon  led  people  to  adopt 
inoculation  more  extenfively  than  ever,  and  from  the  year 
1738,  this  beneficial  method  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
completely  and  generally  eftabliflied,  though  partial  oppofi- 
tion  prevailed  long  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1 746,  the  inftitution  called  the  Inoculation 
Hofpital  had  its  rife,  though  it  was  not  at  firft  fo  confider- 
able an  eftablifhment  as  at  prefent.  Here  the  fuccefs  of 
inoculation  did  not  difappoint  the  hopes  and  zeal  of  its 
patrons  ;  for  out  of  593  cafes  of  perfons  fucceffively  ino- 
culated,  from  the  year  1751,  only  one  proved  unluc- 
cefsful. 

In  1 754,  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  the  three  royal 
children,  who  had  not  yet  had  the  fmall-pox.    In  the  mean 
time,  his  prefent  majefty  took  the  difeafe  cafually,  fo  that 
only  the  prince  Edward,  and  the  princefs  Augufta,  were 
T  2  inoculated. 
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inoculated.  Thefe  great  examples,  and  tke  public  appro- 
bation of  the  praaice  declared  by  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
gained  numerous  advocates  to  the  caufe,  which  never  after- 
wards loft  ground,  till  the  ftill  fafer  and  milder  mode  of 
inoculation  with  vaccine  lymph  was  brought  into  notice  by 
the  immortal  Jenner. 

In  France,  Dr.  Boyer  is  the  firfl  writer  who  has  noticed 
inoculation,  which  he  did  in  1717.  In  1723,  the  fuccefs- 
ful  trials  of  inoculation  in  England  were  pubhfhed  at  Paris 
by  Dr.  de  la  Cofle,  and  the  confequence  was  a  declaration 
hy  the  phyficians  of  that  city,  «<  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public^,  it  was  lawful  to  make  trials  of  inoculation."  The 
pra6lice  was  on  the  point  of  having  a  beginning  in  the  hofpi- 
tals,  under  the  fanftion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent, 
when,  unfortunately  for  the  experiment,  this  nobleman  died, 
and  focn  afterwards  Dr.  Hecquet  publiflied  his  "  P>.aifons  de 
tloute  centre  I'Inoculation."  The  fentiments  contained  in 
this  publication,  and  in  a  thefis  written  at  Paris  in  1723,  the 
reports  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  inoculation  at  Bofton,  and  the 
great  mortahty  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  in  London,  in 
1723,  falfely  afcribed  to  the  new  pradice,  foon  brought  the 
method  into  difrepi'.te  in  France,  and  the  defign  of  trying  it 
there  was  laid  ahde. 

The  French  paid  little  attention  to  the  fubjecl  again  till 
7752,  when  Dr.  Biittini,  of  Montpelier,  publifhed  at  Paris 
his  "  Traitc  de  la  Petite  Verole  communiquee  par  I'Inocula- 
tion." Two  years  afterwards,  M.  de  la  Condamine  read 
his  excellent  memoir  upon  the  advantages  of  inoculation, 
before  a  public  afTembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Woodville,  the  praftice 
was  not  introduced  into  France  till  the  iftof  April  1755, 
when,  at  the  delire  of  M.  Turgot,  a  child,  four  years  old, 
was  inoculated  at  Paris.  On  the  14th  of  May,  M.  Chaf- 
tellnx,  aged  21,  voluntarily  fubmittcd  to  the  operation. 
About  this  time.  Dr.  liofty,  who  had  been  attending  the 
fmall-pox  and  inoculation  hofpitals  in  Ivv)ndon,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  French  minifter,  publiflied  at  Paris  the^follow- 
iitg  report  : — "  That  out  of  463  cafes  of  perfons  iall  ino- 
culated in  the  hofpital,  only  one  had  been  unfuccefsful ; 
whereas,  in  the  Small-pox  liofpital,  it  appeared  by  the  re- 
gillers,  that  nearly  one  in  four  had  died  of  the  natural  fm;ill- 
pox." — "  That  Mr.  Raaby,  principal  furgeon  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  had  inoculated  1600  perfons  ;  and  that  Mr.  Bell, 
pupil  to  Mr.  Morand,  h«d  inoculated  903,  without  the lofs 
of  one." — "  That  in  order  to  form  ajult  comparative  view 
of  the  fatality  of  inoculation  and  of  the  natural  fmall-pox, 
it  is  only  requifite  to  vifit  the  two  hofpitals  in  Dondon,  the 
difference  of  their  reports  being  fo  remarkable,  that  it  mult 
convince  the  mod  incredulous  of  the  advantages  of  inocu- 
lation." Laitly,  "  with  refpedi  to  the  inoculation  of  other 
difeafes  along  with  the  fmall-pox,  that  no  inftance  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  produced  ;  and  that  perfons  have  been 
inoculated  with  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  patient  af- 
fected with  the  venereal  dillemper,  yet  have  thereby  received 
the  infedion  of  the  fmall-pox  only." 

This  llatement  had  imm;nfe  effedt  in  promoting  the  intro- 
duction of  inoculation  into  France  ;  and  in  the  year  1756, 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
firfl;  rank,  were  inoculated  by  Drs.  Tronchin,  Hofty,  and 
others.  In  1758,  the  praftice  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  various 
parts  of  France.  The  inoculated  were  not,  however,  very 
iiumerous,  and  one  or  two  unfuccefsful  cafes,  joined  with 
falfe  reports,  that  fome  perfons  had  talcen  the  natural  fmall- 
pox  after  utidergoing  inoculation,  once  more  call  difcredit 
upon  the  plan,  and  excited  a  violent  controverfy.  The 
great  fatality  of  the  fmall-pox  at  Paris  in  1763,  being  im- 
puted tc  inoculation,  the  prailice  was  forbidden  by  parlia- 


ment. At  length  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  that  of  theo- 
logy, were  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  inoculation 
ought  to  be  tolerated  or  profcribed.  This  meafure  ferved 
to  increafe  the  difputes  ;  nor  was  it  till  a  very  late  period 
that  inoculation  was  extenfively  pra£lifed  in  France. 

In  Holland,  inoculation  was  begun  at  Amfterdam  in 
1 74S  by  Dr.  Tronchin,  who,  on  finding  one  of  his  fons  feized 
with  the  natural  fmall-pox,  immediately  inoculated  the  otlier. 
This  phyfician,  after  his  return  from  Geneva,  in  1754,  ino- 
culated a  great  many  perfons  in  Holland.'^  Dr.  Schwenke, 
at  the  Hague,  likewife  promoted  the  praflice  ;  and  fo  did  a 
fociety  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  at  Rotterdam,  who  were 
afibciated  for  the  purpofe  in  I75'7.  The  method  was  not, 
however,  very  generally  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  till  after 
1764,  about  which  time  Morand  and  others  had  praftifed  it 
at  Amfterdam  with  ftriking  fuccefs. 

Inoculation  was  firil  introduced  into  Denmark  in  Septem- 
ber 1754,  when  the  countefs  of  Bernfdorff  underwent  the 
procefs.  In  1758,  two  inoculation  lioufes  were  eftablifhed 
at  Copenhagen  ;  and,  in  1 760,  the  prince  royal  was  inocu- 
lated with  fuccefs. 

In  Sweden,  the  firfl  trial  of  inoculation  was  made  by 
Haartman  in  1754'  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  method  ir> 
Sweden  was  owing  to  the  encouragement  afforded  b/y  the 
Swedifli  court.  Dr.  D.  Schultz  was  deputed  to  enquire 
into  the  fuccefs  of  the  plan  at  the  inoculation  hofpital  in 
London,  and  the  accounts  which  he  gave  upon  his  return  to 
Stockholm  in  1755,  led  to  the  eftabhihment  of  inoculation 
houfes  in  different  parts  of  Sweden.  In  1757,  the  benefits 
of  inoculation  were  commemorated  by  a  medal. 

Inoculation  was  firfl:  introduced  at  Geneva  in  I75i> 
whence  it  pafTed  into  Switzerland  in  1753.  In  the  latter 
country,  it  was  firfl  performed  at  Daufanne  by  a  lady  on  her 
own  chi'd. 

Inoculation  commenced  in  Italy  during  the  great  morta- 
lity occafioned  in  Tufcany  and  Rome  by  the  fmall-pox  in 
1754.  Dr.  Peverini  was  the  firfl  inoculator,  patting  out 
of  confideration  the  cuilom  which  had  long  prevailed  in  ihe 
interior  of  the  country,  of  women  fometimes  artificially 
communicating  the  fmall-pox  to  their  children.  In  17)5j 
dela  Condamine  was  at  Rome,  where,  by  his  writings  and 
perfonal  influence,  he  fucceedcd  in  reconciling  many  to  the 
praftice.  Before  1765,  inoculation  was  practifed  with  fuc- 
cefs at  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Brefcia,  Mantua,  Bologna, 
Milan,  Parma,  &c.  In  fhort,  Naples  was  the  only  import- 
ant place  where  the  method  had  not  been  introduced. 

Inoculation  was  begun  at  Hanover  almoll  as  foon  as  ia 
England.  The  oppolition  of  De  Haen,  however,  kept 
back  the  im.provement  in  moll  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Prufiians  and  Auflrians  were  the  lall  to  adopt  it.  At 
Vienna,  inoculation  did  not  make  any  progrefs  till 
1765'.  The  younger  branches  of  the  imperial  family  were 
inoculated  in  1768,  and  ibortly  afterwards  the  emperor  ella- 
bliflied  an  inocu'ation  hofpital  in  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna. 

Owing  to  fome  unfortunate  events  of  the  firfl  inocula- 
tions at  Berlin,  the  pradlice  was  foon  difcountenanced  in 
PrufTia,  nor  was  it  revived  till  1774,  when  Dr.  Baylies  was 
invited  from  Drefden  to  fuperintend  the  method. 

Although  fome  perfons  had  been  inoculated  in  Livonia 
by  Dr.  Schulenius  at  an  earlier  period,  the  praClice  was  un- 
known at  St.  Petcrfburgh  till  1768,  when  it  was  ellabhfhed 
there  under  baron  Dimfdale.  Tliis  event  muft  have  been  to 
the  Ruflians  an  immenfe  bleiring,  fiuce  in  their  country,  the 
natural  fmall-pox  ufed  to  rage  with  fuch  feverity,  that  it  is 
faid  to  have  annually  dcllroytxl  two  millions  of  fubjecls.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  1768,  baron  Dimfdale  inocidated  the  em-, 
prcfs  and  the  grand  duke,  both  of  whom  fpecdily  recovered.. 

The 
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The  practice  made  rapid  progrcfs ;  an  inoculation  hofpital 
was  eilabliflied  ;  and  at  length  Dimfdale  returned  to  Eng- 
land loaded  with  wealth  and  honours. 

In  Spain,  inoculation  was  not  extenfively  adopted  before 
1 77 1,  though  it  had  been  introduced  by  a  furgeon  forty -two 
years  before  at  Jadrique,  a  fmall  town  in  that  kingdom,  and 
had  not  been  difcontinued  in  that  paiticular  place.  Dr.  Don 
Miguel  Gorman  vifited  London  for  the  purpofc  of  learning 
the  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation,  and  returned  to  Ma- 
drid in  1772,  where  he  praGifed  the  art  upon  feveral  of  the 
nobility  to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  the  court. 

Of  the  Oljedions  'which  ivere  urged  againjl  Inoculalion. — 
Having  related  the  nfe  and  hrft  progrels  of  inoculation  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  it  feems  proper,  before  reciting 
the  particular  methods  purfued  by  the  Suttons  and  baron 
Dimfdale,  to  notice  the  various  objeftions  and  arguments 
which  were  adduced  for  the  purpofe  of  fuppreffing  the 
pradlice  of  inoculation  altogether.  The  clamour  againft 
the  method,  indeed,  was  for  many  years  excefiively  violent ; 
both  phyftcal  and  moral  reafons  were  brought  forward  againft 
the  fyllem,  and  men  of  different  profeilions  entered  into  the 
controverfy. 

1.  To  the  objeGion  that  inoculation  did  not  produce  the 
genuine  fmall-pox,  and  confequcntly  could  not  fecure  any 
one  from  having  the  difeafc  afterward?,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead  made  the  follownig  judicious  reply.  "  Now  I  own  I 
cannot  undcrlland  how  contagion,  that  is  the  very  feed  of 
the  diicafe,  fliould  produce  not  its  own  proper  diftemper,  but 
another  of  a  different  kind.  Neither,  certainly,  does  it  mat- 
ter by  which  way  the  infeftion  is  received,  provided  it  brings 
forth  manifelf  marks  of  the  difeafe.  And  as  to  thofe,  who, 
after  having  been  inoculated  with  fuccefs,  are,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  faid  to  have  fuffered  the  fmal'-pox,  I  mull 
protefl  that,  after  the  mod  dihgent  enquiry,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  one  convincing  proof  of  this  kind. 
But  to  fpeak  plainly,  if  fuch  a  thing  happened  once,  why 
do  we  not  fee  it  come  to  pafs  oftener  ?  Or,  wliat  can  a  lingle 
example,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true  and  cert.iiii,  avail,  when 
innumerable  have  produced  nothing  like  it  V 

2.  One  formidable  objection  was,  the  fuppofcd  danger 
that  inoculation  might  be  the  means  of  communicating  other 
terrible  and  fatal  difeafes,  when  the  matter  was  taken  from 
unhealthy  fubjecls.  The  variolous  matter  being  a  poifon 
Jul  generis,  it  cannot  by  inoculation  communicate  any  other 
diftemper.  The  venereal  difeafe  is  known  to  be  as  commu- 
nicable as  any,  yet  feveral  perfons  have  been  inoculated  from 
patients  labouring  under  confiderable  degrees  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and  no  ill  coiifequences  were  ever  yet  known  to  fol- 
low. Mr.  Burgels  iuiorms  us  that  he  knew  of  one  inftance 
where  the  matter  was  inadvertently  taken  by  a  furgeon  from 
a  young  woman,  who  fell  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  after  being 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  hofpital  to  be  fahvated.  Three 
patients  were  inoculated  from  this  matter,  and  had  the  fmall- 
pox  in  the  moll  favourable  manner.  Nothing  particular 
happened  about  the  wounds,  and  the  patients  all  grew  up 
healthy  fubjefts.  See  Burgefs's  "  Account  of  the  Prepa- 
ration and  Management  neceffary  to  Inoculation,  1754." 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  alfo  mentions  in  his  "  Analyfis  of  Inocu- 
lation,"  that  he  was  affured  by  a  refpeftable  furgeon, 
that  a  young  lady  was  inoculated  by  an  apothecary  from  a 
gentleman's  fervant,  who  had  a  venereal  bubo  together  with 
the  fmall-pox.-  The  lady,  notwithllanding,  did  very  well, 
and  never  had  the  fllghtell  fymptom  of  venereal  inf^eftion. 
The  affertion,  then,  that  other  difeafes  may  be  communicated 
by  inoculation  remains  quite  unproved.  That  other  difeafes 
may  follow  the  fmall-pox  no  man  of  common  fenfe  will  deny  ; 
for  it  is  no  fecurity  againft  them.    Nay,  the  debility  which 


it  fometimes  induces,  may  even  promote  the  acccflion'  offeror- 
fula,  confumption,  &c.  ;  but  fince  inoculation  tends  fo  ma- 
terially to  diminifh  the  feverity  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  muft 
alfo  have  a  great  effeil  in  Icffeninaf  and  preventing  any  cir- 
cumftances,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  confequences  of  fuch 
feverity. 

3.  Perhaps  the  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the  natural 
way.  This  objeftion,  one  would  think,  mull:  give  way  to- 
the  bare  ftatement,  that,  previous  to  the  praftice  of  inocula-' 
tion,  the  cafual  fmall-pox  annually  deltroyed  about  two  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  tlie  Ruffian  empire  alone,  and  committed 
equal  devaftation  in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  Dr.  Jurin,  in  an  ingenious  paper  inlerted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  af- 
certain  the  exatt  number  who  die  without  having  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  but  that  of  all  the  children  that  are  born,  there  will,' 
fome  time  or  another,  die  of  the  fmall-pox  one  in  fourteen  ; 
and  that  of  perfons  of  all  ages  taken  iil  of  the  fame  diftem- 
per, two  in  eleven  will  fall  viftims  to  it. 

From  a  table  of  burials  it  appears  that  in  Edinburgh  and- 
St.  Cuthbert's  parifli,  during  ten  years,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  dead  was  killed  by  the  fmall-pox. 

It  may  likewile  be  noticedj  that  no  individual  is  originally 
unfufceptible  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  though  a  proportion  of- 
mankind  might  poffibly  efcape  the  contagion,  ilill  the  num- 
ber of  viftims  to  the  diforder  cafually  taken  would  be  very 
confiderable.  During  the  controveriies  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages and  difadvantages  of  inoculation,  enquiries  were 
made  from  houfe  to  houle,  in  feveral  towns,  in  order  to  af-- 
certain  the  number  of  people,  who  had  liad  the  fmall-pox 
in  one  twelvemonth,  when  it  appeared  that  nearly  one  died 
in  every  five  who  had  taken  the  difeafe  ;  and  that  of  eighty- 
two  perfons  who  were  inoculated  in  thefe  places  in  the  fame 
year,  not  one  died. 

Dr.  Nettleton,  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  fome  others,  made  an- 
attempt  to  find  out  how  many  perfons  had  had  the  fmall-pox, 
and  how  many  had  died  of  it  in  the  year  1722.  The  refult 
was  as  follows  : 


Sick  of  ihe  Small-jiox. 

Die<l.  r 

In  feveral  towns  in  Yorkfhire 

Chicheftcr 

Haverfordweft 

994 
227 

168 
52  1 

Total 

4626 

856  1 

This  table  will  ferve  to  depift  the  general  event  of  the 
cafual  fmall-pox.  The  mortality  was  confiderable  ;  but  it 
was  even  much  greater  at  fome  periods,  and  in  particular 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  inoculation  has 
fometimes  been  purfued  with  fuch  remarkable  fuccefs,  that 
out  of  a  thoufand  perfons  ingculated  one  after  the  other, 
fcarcely  one  hasperifhed. 

We  (hall  not  fwell  this  article  with  a  detail  of  the  numerous 
phyfical  reafons  urged  againft  inoculation,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  knowledge  renders  fuch  a  taflc  unnecelTary  ;  and  all  the 
objeftions  alluded  to,  have  been  fo  often  and  completely- 
proved  to  be  frivolous  and  unfounded,  that  of  late  years  the 
practice  has  encountered  no  oppofition,  if  we  put  out  of^ 
prefent  confideration  the  praifevv-orthy  endeavours  to  fubfti- 
tute  every  where  the  vaccine  for  the  variolous  inoculation. 

4.  The  moral  and  religious  objedlions  which  were  adduced ' 
againft  the  praftice  of  inoculation,  gave  rife  to  as  much  dif- 
pute  as  the  medical  differences  of  opinion,  and  certainly 
o.peratcd  ftill  more  pernicioufly  in  prejudicing  the  mafs  of: 
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people  again  ft  t'ne  art.  The  plan  of  bringing  difeafes  upon 
ourfelves,  was  reprefented  as  a  Circaffian  impiety,  altoj^ether 
irreconcileable  to  a  Chriftian  confcience.  Thofe  who  adopted 
the  praftice  were  branded  with  the  appellations  of  poifoners 
and  murderers,  and  were  faid  to  be  inlligated  by  atheifm, 
'quackery,  and  avarice.  One  anonymous  writer  implored 
the  interference  of  parhament.  He  obferves,  *'  while  this 
hellifli  principle  has  fo  much  hold  upon  mankind,  'tis  highly 
neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  no  doors  left  open  for  tlie 
practice,  at  leall  none  that  can  be  fliut  ;  that  there  Ihould 
be  no  room  for  the  covering  of  fuch  horrid  things  from  the 
reach  of  the  law.  Phyficians  they  have  already  too  much 
latitude  in  practice,  to  make  havoc  of  mankind  for  the  fatis- 
fadtion  of  their  judgment  in  phyfic,  and  increafe  of  their  ex- 
perience ;  but  every  quack  now  may  be  a  hireling  to  tlie 
devil,  and,  like  that  banditti  in  Italy,  be  ready  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  removing  heirs,  and  other  obftrufting  incum- 
bents of  many  kinds,  and  to  do  this  under  the  malk  of  a 
•cure,  inoculating  death  inilead  of  a  difeafe,  and  making  ufe 
of  an  art  never  before  prafrtifed,  in  a  manner  not  forefeen, 
and  by  the  laws  not  yet  fufficiently  guarded  againft."  See 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  new  Practice  of  Inoculation  con- 
iidered,  and  an  humble  Application  to  the  approaching  Par- 
liament for  the  Reguhition  of  that  dangerous  Experiment, 
1722." 

A  fermon  was  preached  on  Sunday,  July  8th,  1722, 
againft  inoculation,  at  St.  Andrew's  church,  Holborn,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafley.  His  text  was  "  So  went  Satan 
forth  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  fmote  Job  with 
fore  boils  from  thefole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown,"  chap.  ii. 
V.  78.  In  this  difcourfe,  the  Devil  was  depidled  as  having 
firft  put  inoculation  in  praftice  upon  Job.  Inoculation  was 
ftigmatized  as  a  diabolical  operation,  and  an  anti-providential 
project,  that  infults  our  religion,  and  banilhes  providence 
out  of  the  world. 

It  is  almoft  unnecelTary  for  us  to  fay,  that  Job's  being 
afflitled  with  the  fmall-pox  was  nothing  more  than  an  un- 
warrantable alTertion,  and  a  whimfical  conceit  of  the  Rev. 
Divine.  The  following  epigram  on  the  fubjedl  appeared  in 
the  Monthly  Mifcellany  for  March  1774. 

We're  told,  by  one  of  the  black  robe. 

The  Devil  inoculated  Job  ; 
Sappofe  'tis  true,  what  he  does  tell. 
Pray  neighbours,  did  not  Job  do  ivell  ? 

Dr.  WagtlaiTe  had  alTerted,  that  it  never  came  into  men's 
heads  to  take  the  work  out  of  nature's  hands,  and  raife 
dillempers  by  art  in  the  human  body.  (See  "  Letter  /hew- 
ing the  Danger  and  Uncertainty  of  inoculating  the  Small- 
pox.") To  this  Mr.  Maitland  replied  in  his  Vindication, 
"  that  the  pradtice  of  phyfic  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  curing  natural  by  raifing  artificial  difeafes.  Wliat  is 
bleeding,  but  an  artificial  hemorrhagy  ;  purging,  but  raifing 
an  artificial  diarrhoea  ?  Are  not  blifters,  iffues,  and  fetons, 
artificial  impoflhumations  ?" 

The  virulence  and  farcafm  by  which  the  oppofers  of  inocu- 
lation were  actuated,  are  well  exhibited  in  the  rejoinder, 
made  by  another  writer,  to  the  foregoing  very  fenfible  ob- 
fervation.  "  Very  good,  fir,  but  go  on, — what  is  corredlion 
?X  the  cart's  tail,  but  the  noble  art  of  mufcular  phlebotomy  ? 
What  is  burning  in  the  hand,  but  the  art  of  applying  a 
cauftic  ?  What  is  hanging  but  an  ai'tificial  quinzy,  which 
makes  the  patient  feel  for  the  ground,  and  chokes  him  ? 
What  is  breaking  on  the  wheel,  but  the  art  of  maicing  dif- 
locatlons  and  fractures,  and  differs  from  the  woimds  and  am- 
putations of  furgeons  only  by  the  manner  and  intention  ? 


— A  Short  and  Plain  Account  of  Inoculation,  &:c.  by 
I.  Maffey. 

Dr.  Maddox,  bifliop  of  Worceftcr,  was  an  able  and 
zealous  friend  to  the  caufe  of  inoculation,  and  preaclied  au 
excellent  fermon  in  fupport  of  the  praiiice.  He  obfervcd, 
that  it  was  necdlefs  to  ecter  into  a  difquifition,  wliich  is  the 
moil  proper  method  of  defignedly  railing  the  fmali-pox  in 
the  human  frame,  by  carrying  the  perfon  that  is  to  receive 
it  to  the  contagious  fleams,  or  effluvia ;  or  bringing  to 
him  the  infedled  matter.  Religious  difficulties  (if  any  flill 
remain,  concerning  a  pradice  that  has  prcferved  fo  many 
lives,  and  prevented  the  heaviell  grief  in  fo  many  families,) 
are  exaftly  the  fame,  in  either  method  of  voluntary  commu- 
nication. 

For  it  is  no  more  invading  the  prerogative  of  heaven  to 
occafion  one  eafy  and  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  infeiflion 
than  another,  by  a  flight  and  hardly  fenfible  rafure  upon  the 
ar-in,  than  communicating  the  fame  dillemper,  by  invifible 
particles,  to  that  tender  organ  the  lungs,  which  are  fo  fre- 
quently affecled  by  the  venom  of  this  difeafe,  when  con- 
trafted  by  the  breath,  or  receiving  into  tlie  body  infefted 
particles  in  what  is  called  the  natural  way. 

Were  this  preventive  method  (continues  the  learned  pre- 
late) univerfally  fuccefsful,  and  never  once  to  fail  in  any  in. 
ftance  whatfoever,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  prefumed  that  any  ob- 
jeftion  would  be  raifed  againft  a  falutary  expedient,  to  prc- 
ferve  from  deftrudlion  fo  great  a  part  of  the  human  fpecies 
as  daily  fall  by  this  mortal  enemy,  when  it  attacks  men  as  it 
were  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of,  and  unprepared  for  the  af- 
fault. 

This  method  of  inoculation  would  then  be  no  more  liable 
to  cenfure  than  the  making  a  voluntary  wound,  by  incifion, 
to  form  a  neceffary  drain  ;  or  adminiflering  any  operative 
medicine,  which,  upon  repeated  trials,  had  proved  an  unfail- 
ing fecurity  againft  any  other  dangerous  and  prevaihng  pcf- 
tilence  or  contagion. 

But,  in  order  to  excite  and  fecure  a  dependence  upon  his 
divine  providence,  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  has  ap- 
pointed that  no  human  affairs,  not  even  our  neceffary  fufte- 
nance,  fliould  be  attended  with  fuch  abfolute  certainty :  a 
very  wife  appointment,  that  vain  man  might  not  fancy  him- 
felf  an  independent  being  ;  but,  among  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  fhould  flill  look  up  unto,  be- 
caufe  he  can  only  be  defended  by,  God's  moll  gracious  and 
ready  help. 

Experience  alone  muft  determine  the  good  or  bad  confe- 
quences  of  this  artificial  infeftion,  as  it  ought  to  do  in  all 
other  medical  attempts,  v/hich,  in  many  inflances,  are,  in 
reality,  little  more  than  curing  or  alleviating  one  diftempcr, 
by  exciting  or  introducing  another.  And,  in  this  view,  the 
method  now  under  confideration,  of  leffening  the  hazard  of 
a  very  mortal  difeafe,  fhould  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light 
as  every  other  antidote,  or  preventive  attempt  in  phyfic  or 
furgery,  againft  any  probable,  almoft  certain  malady,  inter- 
nal  or  external. 

The  philanthropic  prelate  forebore  to  derive  any  ftrength 
to  the  argument,  from  the  great  number  of  noble,  venerable, 
and  worthy  perfons,  of  every  rank  and  profeffion,  who  were 
in  his  time  the  public  advocates  of  this  compaflionate  defign : 
he  wifhed  to  ftand  upon  its  own  proper  evidence  and  found- 
ation. 

He  remarked,  that  a  fafe  pafTage  through  this  diftemper, 
like  the  emancipating  flaves,  is  a  deliverance  to  vail  numbers 
of  people  kept,  as  it  were,  in  bondage ;  who,  before  they 
have  undergone  this  abhorred  difeafe,  are  excluded  from 
many  offices  in  life,  and  prevented  from  purfuing  their  ne- 
ceffary bufinefs  j  and  it  gives  tranquillity  and  cheerfulnefs 
3  to 
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to  perfons  of  better  condition,  who,  under  apprehenfion  ot 
this  loathfome  and  infeftloiis  diforder,  were  all  their  former 
days  fubjeft  to  great  anxiety  and  conltant  fear. 

Ttic  bifliop  commented  with  great  ability  upon  the  ad- 
vantage that  inoculation  affords  of  communicating  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  moft  favourable  time  of  life,  mz.  infancy,  when 
the  difeafe  is  moft  inclined  to  put  on  a  mild  form.  He  men- 
tioned, authentically,  that,  out  of  1500  perfons  inoculated 
by  Mr.  ferjeant  Ranby,  Mr.  ferjeant  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  only  three  died. 

He  ftated  to  his  congregation,  that,  from  the  annual  ac- 
count within  the  bills  of  mortality,  (in  which  many  places  in 
and  near  the  city  were  omitted,)  it  appeared  that,  in  twenty 
years,  vh.  from  the  year  1731  to  the  year  1750,  inclufive, 
no.lefs  than  39,11^  perfons  died  of  this  fatal  diftemper ; 
which,  including  the  places  not  inferted  in  the  weekly  bills, 
mull  have  been  confiderably  more  than  2000  every  year,  that 
fell  in  the  two  adjoining  cities  and  parts  adjacent.  And,  he 
noticed,  that  if  only  one  in  feven  is  fuppofed  to  die  by  tlie 
dillemper  taken  in  the  natural  v/ay,  then  the  whole  number 
of  pei  lons  who,  in  this  period  of  twenty  years,  were  thus  in- 
feflied,  muil  have  amounted  to  280,000,  of  which  number 
no  kfs  than  40,000  periflied.  But  if  one  in  every  200 
fliould  be  fuppofed  to  die  under  inoculation,  which  is  really 
more  than  fall  by  that  artificial  infeftion,  inllead  of  40,000, 
only  1400  would  have  died  in  one  diftridl  in  twenty  years, 
had  inoculation  been  uni%'erfally  adopted.  Thus  the  differ- 
ence in  that  (hort  period,  in  one  fpot,  would  have  been  no 
lefs  than  38,600  lives  preferved,  belides  the  numerous  pofte- 
rity  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them. 

The  learned  divine  infilled,  that  humanity,  regard  to  our 
country,  the  diftates  of  reafon,  and  the  precepts  of  religion, 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  inoculation. 

During  the  oppofition  to  the  introduAion  of  inoculation, 
many  affedled  to  be  aftuated  againll  it  by  rehgious  fcruples, 
and  the  praftice  was  alleged  to  be  unlawful. 

In  anfvver  to  this,  the  fcriptures  afk.  Is  it  lawful  to  fave 
life,  or  to  deftroy  it  ?  Luke,  vi.  9.  We  Ihould  alfo  remem- 
ber, that,  as  the  fall  of  man  brought  the  danger  of  difeafes 
into  the  world,  lo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  deftroy  it,  is  not  only 
his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his  power.  When  danger  fur- 
rounds  us,  no  conduct:  is  more  proper  than  to  inquire  into, 
and  purfue  the  means  of  efcape.  To  negledl  our  fafety  is 
to  fiak  below  brutes,  which  are  taright  by  inftinft  to  fiiun 
the  evil  to  which  they  are  expofed.  Inoculation  is  certainly 
in  many  inltances  a  means  of  faving  life,  and  of  moderating 
the  feverity  of  affliftion.  And,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
wilfully  neglecting  the  means  of  preferving  life  muft  appear 
almoft  as  bad  as  the  guilt  of  murder. 

The  bringing  of  a  diftemper  on  ourfelves  was  likevvife  re- 
prefented  by  bigotted  individuals  as  ufurping  the  facred 
prerogative  of  God. 

As  to  the  firft  part  of  this  objeflion,  if  by  diftempers  are 
meant  ficknefs  and  pain,  the  fame  thing  is  praftifed  daily  in 
other  inftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  fcripture  dictate, 
•viz.  of  two  evils  choofe  the  leaft.  Inoculation  is  not  done 
from  a  mere  wanton  defire  of  imparting  any  difeafe,  but  is 
performed  in  order  that  the  patient  may  go  through  an  un- 
avoidable diftemper  with  the  leaft  difficulty,  and  the  greateft 
chance  of  recovery.  The  natural  fm.all-pox  being  highly 
perilous,  it  muft  be  a  great  defideratum  to  avoid  it,  and  in- 
oculation enables  us  to  do  fo,  by  deftroying  that  difpofition 
in  the  body,  without  which  the  difeafe  cannot  take  place. 

Refpeding  the  offence  given  to  God,,  a  rehance  on  provi- 
dence does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  prevent  or  oppofe 
the  evils  which  we  forefecj  atid  which  we  have  it  in  our 


power  to  guard  againft  by  prudent  precautions.  Would 
thefe  objeftors,  in  other  inftances,  refufe  the  means  of  Icf- 
fening  the  malignancy  and  danger  of  difeafe,  than  which  the 
praftice  of  inoculation  is  no  more  ?  Let  the  aftertors  of  the 
rights  of  God  fay,  whether,  when  God  permits  the  difcovery 
of  preferving  ourfelves,  he  forbids  our  ufing  it  ?  If  our  Ma- 
ker offers  us  a  remedy,  it  is  offending  him  to  rejeft  it. 

It  was  moreover  objedted,  that  the  decrees  of  God  have 
fixed  the  commiflion  of  every  difeafe,  and  that  our  precau- 
tion cannot  prevent  what  He  has  determined. 

To  this  it  v/as  anfwered,  that,  however  true  it  is,  our  days 
are  determined,  &c.  yet  it  is  God's  revealed  will,  and  not 
his  fecret  purpofes,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of 
duty.  God  has  required  of  us  to  have  a  tender  regard  of 
our  lives  ;  and  they  who  difobey  him  therein  are  guilty  of  a 
degree  of  felf-murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that 
guilt  by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concerning 
them.  Befides,  God,  who  has  ordained  the  end,  has  alfo 
determined  the  means  leading  to  it.  St.  Paul,  in  his  dan- 
gerous voyage,  had  a  fpecial  revelatiom  to  alTure  him,  that 
all  who  were  with  him  Ihould  efcape  ;  aud  yet,  when  the 
feamen  were  getting  out  of  the  ftiip,  he  declares,  that  if  they 
did  not  ftay  in  it  they  could  not  be  favedi  Afts,  xxvii.  31. 
God  purpofed  to  preferve  them  in  the  way  whereby  they 
were  afterwards  delivered. 

It  was  likewife  contended  that  we  ought  not  to  da  evil, 
that  good  may  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  acknowledged,  that  if  inocu- 
lation is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  moral  evil,  it  certainly  ftiould 
be  rejefted,  however  great  its  advantages  may  feem  to  be. 
The  profpe6t  of  relief  from  any  calamity  in  life  fhould  not 
tempt  us  to  offend  God.  But  they  who  make  the  foregoing 
obje(ftion  proceed  upon  a  miftake.  Their  principle  is  true 
with  regard  to  moral  evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  apphed  to  phy- 
fical.  It  is  certainly  lawful  to  pull  down  one  houfe  to  &ve 
a  great  number  from  being  burnt.  This  is  a  phyfical  evil, 
which  can  hardly  take  place  without  fome  degree  of  moral 
evil ;  and  many  other  inftances  may  be  pointed  out,  where, 
for  a  greater  good,  a  leffer  ill  is  fubmitted  to. 

It  was  further  objedled,  that  the  patient  might  die,  and 
then  his  laft  moments  would  be  diiirefred,  and  the  future  re- 
fieftions  of  his  friends  grievous. 

This  objeflion  led  many  to  decline  the  praftlce  of  inocu* 
lation,  even  while  they  allowed  the  theory  of  it  to  be  reafon..- 
able.  They  entertained  hopes  of  efcaping  the  diftemper 
in  the  natural  way,  and  they  had  fears  of  dying  in  this,  and 
thus  they  were  prevented  from  undergoing  the  diforder. 
But  they  fhould  have  confidered  what  grounds  they  had  for 
either  their  hopes  or  fears,  and  what  was  to  be  advanced  tQ 
balance  the  account,  in  an  examination  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  probability  attendant  on  what  they  hoped  for,  and 
what  they  were  afraid  of,  in  the  negletl  or  adoption  of  ino- 
culation. Dying  is  an  awful  thing  ?  but  if  inoculation  was 
a  probable  and  lawful  means  of  preferving  life  in  z.<  time  of 
danger,  it  was  a  duty  to  comply  with  it ;,  and  what  reflec- 
tion could  be  more  peaceful  than  tliat  of  dying  in  the  way 
of  duty  ?  - 

It  was  further  objedled  by  the  religious  oppofers  of  the 
new  praftice,,  that  fear  was  a  dangerous  paffion  in  the  fmall* 
pox,  and  that  inoeulation  increafed  the  caufes  of  fear,  by 
leffening  our  faith  and  truft'  in  God- 
When  the  fmall-pox  was  left  to  nature,  fuch  were  its  ra- 
vages, that,  not  to  fear,  would  have  been  to  fink  beneath 
humanity  :  its  confequences  were  too  grievous  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference.    Experience  manifefted  the  ■  advantages 

and. 
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rand  general  fafety  of  receiving  the  difcafe  by  inoculation,  and 
fo  far  the  practice  was  a  remedy  to  that  juft  alarm  which  en- 
lianced  the  danger,  when  the  diftemper  was  left  to  itfelf. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  was  defirable,  except  that  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  fcripture,  and  which  conld  never  have 
-the  effeft  of  creating  a  difregard  to  calamities  and  danger. 
Inoculation  was  well  proved  to  be  a  means  of  fafety,  and  it 
-would  have  been  as  rational  to  conclude  that  our  lives  could 
he  prcferved  without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  fliould 
be  delivered  from  danger  without  a  prudent  care  for  our  own 
Jafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  care  of  providence  only  in 
the  way  of  duty.  To  boaft  of  courage  and  truft  in  God, 
while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping  danger  which  furrounds 
-us,  is  not  faith  but  prefumption. 

Thus,  when  inoculation  became  a  probable  means  by 
vAich  life  might  be  faved,  the  negleft  of  it,  fo  far  from 
.being  truft,  vi'as  prefumption. 

We  (hall  now  take  our  leave  of  thefe  theological  difputes 
and  fcruples,  which  have  now  'been  long  removed  by  the  in- 
Huence  of  right  reafon  and  found  fenfe.  AVhen  it  was  once 
well  afcertained  and  univerfally  believed  that  inoculation  was 
jreally  a  means  of  preferving  life,  the  idea  of  its  being  crimi- 
nal to  adopt  the  praftice  could  not  have  much  duration.  A 
.very  able  difcnffion  of  moR;  of  the  foregoing  objeftions 
was  publiflicd  in  a  pamplilet,  entitled  "  Inoculation  impar- 
tially confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confident  with  Realon 
and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  David  Some,  edited  by  Dr, 
Doddridje,  1750. 

Of  Jnoculathn,  as  praS'ifed  by  the  Suttons,  Baron  Dim/dale, 
iffc. — The  introduction  of  the  Suttonian  praftice  was  re- 
garded quite  as  a  new  era  in  the  hillory  of  inoculation,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  method,  and  its  unparalleled  fuccefs, 

Mr.  Robert  Sutton,  the  firft,  of  this  name,  who  acquired 
.celebrity  as  an  inoculator,  refided  at  Debenham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  praftifed  furgery  and  pharmacy.    From  the  year 
.JJ)J  to  1767,  he  inoculated  2514  perfons. 

Two  of  his  fons,  E.obert  and  Daniel,  fo'lowed  the  medical 
profeflion,  and  after  aflifl  ing  him  during  the  three  firft  years 
of  his  praftice  of  inoculation,  Robert  eftablifhed  himfelf  as 
ftn  inoculator  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  while  Daniel  became 
affiftant  to  Mr.  Bumftead,  a  furgeon  at  Oxford.  Daniel, 
on  his  return  to  Debenham,  in  the  year  1763,  fuggelled  to 
his  father  a  new  plan  of  inoculation,  in  which  he  propofed  to 
fhorten  the  time  of  preparation  to  a  few  days,  and  not  to 
confine  the  inoculated  patients  to  the  houfe,  but  to  oblige 
them  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  ae  poffible  during  the 
whole  progrefs  of  the  di  (temper. 

Tlie  father  condemned  this  foheme  as  rafh  and  dangerous. 
Its  advantages,  however,  foon  becoming  manifell  to  patients, 
they  evinced  a  defire  of  being  folely  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  D  SuttoK.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  father 
and  fo.i  feparated  about  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  when  the 
latter  opened  an  inoculating-houfe  near  Ingateftone,  in 
Effex.  Here,  by  public  advcrtifemeirts,  he  made  known  his 
plan  of  inoculating  in  an  improved  way  peculiar  to  liimfelf. 
The  encour«!gement  which  he  met  with  may  be  eftimated 
from  his  rAicqiving,  duriiii;  the  firit  year,  2000  guineas,  and 
above  60..0  thefecond.  His  fame  fpread  to  the  mod  dillunt 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  .apd  the  niunbors  that  refortcd  to 
him  for  inoculation,  conitantly  filled  the  village  c.f  Iiigate- 
flone,  fo  that  accommodations  could  hardly  be  procured  for 
the  purpofe.  His  practice  in  Kent  being  nlfo  very  exten- 
live,  he  was  obliged  to  eniploy  feveral  medical  alfiitants.  Jn 
1767,  Mr.  1).  Sutton  removed  to  London,  in  hopes  of  reap- 
ing ilil!  more  emolument ;  but  his  receipt  fell  far  iliort  of  his 
CKpedlation, 


According  to  Mr.  Houlton's  ftatement,  the  number  ci' 
pel  fons  inoculated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sutton  in  the  year 

1764  was  1629 

1765  —  4347 

1766  —  7816 


13-792 

To  the  above  number,"  fays  he,  "  fliould  be  added 
6000  that  have  been  inoculated  by  Mr.  Sutton's  affiitants ; 
fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  inoculated,  within  thefe  thrter 
years,  20,000  perfons." 

Of  this  number,  not  one  was  allowed  to  have  fairly  died 
of  inoculation.  The  venal  pen  of  the  preceding  writer  cer- 
tainly exaggerated  every  tiling,  and  great  boaft  was  alfo 
falfely  made  of  the  Suttons  having  a  fpecinc  medicine  for 
preventing  too  many  puftules.  However,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  the  Suttonian  praftice  was  incomparably 
more  fuccefsful  than  any  other. 

Medical  practitioners,  ftruck  with  the  advantages  of  the  new 
treatment,  fet  about  the  in  veftigation  of  thecaufes.  Sir  George 
Baker  publifhed  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  D.  Sutton  praftifedinoculation.  "All  perfons  are  obliged 
to  go  through  a  ftrift  preparatory  regimen  for  a  fortnight 
before  the  operation  is  performed.  During  this  courfe, 
every  kind  of  animal  food,  milk  only  excepted,  and  all  fer- 
mented  liquors  and  fpicts  are  forbidden.  Fruit  of  all  forts 
is  allowed,  except  only  on  thofe  daya  when  a  purging  medi- 
cine is  taken.  In  this  fortnight  of  preparation,  a  dofe  of  a 
powder  is  ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,  three  feveral 
times;  and  on  the  following  morning  a  dofe  of  purging  fait. 
To  children,  on'y  three  dofes  of  the  powder  are  given,  with- 
out any  purging  fait.  The  compofition  of  this  powder  is 
induftrioufly  kept  a  fecrct.  But,  that  it  confifts  partly  of  a 
mercurial  preparation^  is  demonftrated  by  its  having  made 
the  gums  of  feveral  people  fore,  and  even  ialivated  others. 
The  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  ^Auguft,  are  preferred 
as  the  moft  feafonable  for  inoculation.  But  healthy  people 
are  inoculated  at  any  feafon  of  the  year  indifferently-  Tlie 
autumn  is  held  to  be  the  worft  feafon  ;  and  an  aguiih  habit  the 
leaft  proper  fior  this  operation.  No  objefiion  is  made  to  any 
one  on  account  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  fcorbutic  habit 
of  body,  or  bad  blood.  The  perfon  who  is  to  be  inoculated, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  houfe  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  carried  into 
a  public  room,  where,  very  probably,  he  may  meet  a  large 
company  affembled  under  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  fmall-pox. 
The  operator  then  opens  a  puftule  of  one  of  the  company, 
clmfing  one  where  the  matter  is  in  a  crude  ftate  ;  and  then 
juft  raifes  up  the  cuticle  on  the  outer  part  of  the  arm.,  where 
it  is  thickeft,  with  his  moift  lancet.  This  done,  he  only  preffes 
down  the  raifed  cuticle  with  his  finger,  and  applies  neither 
plafter  nor  bandage.  What  is  extremely  remarkable,  he  fre- 
quently inoculates  people  with  the  moifture  taken  from  the 
arm^before  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  nay,  within  four 
days  after  the  operation  has  been  performed.  And,"  fays  fir 
G.  Baker,  "  I  am  informed,  at  prefent  he  gives  the  preference 
to  this  method.  He  has  attempted  to  inoculate  by  means  of 
the  blood;  but  without  fuccefs.  If  the  operator  happeneth 
not  to  be  at  home  when  the  new  patient  arriveth,  this  is, 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  And  fo  far  is  he 
from  any  apprchenfion  of  accumulating  infeflion,  that  it  is 
very  common  for  perfons,  juft  inoculated,  to  lie  in  the  fame 
bed  with  a  patient  under  any  ftnge  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  may 
happen;  nay,  fometimes  in  a  room  where  four  or  five  people 
arc  fick.  On  the  night  following  the  operation,  the  patient^ 
takes  a  pill.    This  medicine  is  rcjicated  every  other  ni^ht, 
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Tintil  the  fever  comes  on.  All  this  time,  moderate  exercife 
in  the  air  is  ftrongly  recommended.  In  tv/enty-four  hours 
after  the  inoculation,  the  operator  can  often  diftinguilh  whe- 
ther or  no  the  p.itient  be  infe<?ted..  He  every  day  examines 
the  incifion  ;  and  from  hence  feems  to  prognofticate,  w  ith 
fome  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  future 
difeafi.  In  three  days  after  the  operation  (provided  that 
it  has  fucceeded);,  there  appears  on  the  incifion  a  fpot  like 
a  flea-bite,  not  as  yet  above  the  fl-cin.  This  fpot,  by  degrees, 
rites  to  a  red  pimple  ;  and  then  becomes  a  bladder  ful.1  of 
clear  lymph.  Tiiis  advanceth  to  maturation  like  the  vario- 
lous puilules,  but  is  the  lall  which  falleth  off.  In  proportion 
as  the  difcolouration  round  the  place  of  the  incifion  is 
greater,  the  lefs  quantity  of  eruption  is  expected;  And,' 
therefore,  whenever  only  a  fmall  difcoloured  circle  is  ob-' 
ferved,  purging  medicines,  more  than  ordinary,  and  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  held  to  be  neceffary. 

"  The  preparatory  diet  is  ftill  continued.  If  the  fever 
remains  foixie  hours  without  any  tendency  to  perfpiration, 
fome  acid  drops  are  adminiftered,  the  efftdl  of  which  is  to 
bring  on  a  profufe  fweat  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  where  the  fever- 
is  very  high,  a  powder  or  pill,  ftill  more  powerful,  is  given. 
In  general,  during  the  burning  heat  of  the  fever,  the  inocu- 
lator  gives  cold  water.  But  the  perfpiration  beginning,  he  or- 
iiers  warm  balm-tea  or  thin  water-gruel.  As  foon  as  the  fweat 
abates,  t!ie  eruption  having  made  its  firlt  appearance,  he 
obliges  every  body  to  get  up,  to  walk  about  the  houfe,  or 
into  the  garden.  From  this  time,  to  the  turn  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  he  gives  milk  gruel,  ad  libhum. 

On  the  day  following  the  firft;  appearance  of  the  opaque' 
fpot  on  the  puftules,  to  grown  people  he  gives  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  purging  fait.  To  children  he  gives  a  dofe  of  it 
proportioned  to  their  age.  Then,  if  the  eruption  be  fmall, 
he  allows  them  to  eat  a  little  boiled  m.utton,  and  tcaft  and 
butter,  and  to  drink  fmall  beer.  But  in  cafe  of  a  large 
eruption,  he  gives  thi-m,  on  the  third  day  after  their  having 
taken  the  firil  dofe,  another  dofe  of  the  fame  fait,  and  con- 
fines them  to  the  diet  ordered  during  the  preparation." 

Sif  George,  after  repi-efenting  this  as  the  practice  of  Mf. 
D.  Sutton,  afcribes  its  fuperior  fuccefs  to  the  free  ufe  of 
cold  air.  Dr.  Glafs,  of  E^iSter,  in  a  publication  which  ap- 
peared (hortly  after  that  of  tlie  preceding  gentleman,  im- 
puted the  advantages  of  the  Suttonian  method  to  the  patient 
being  fweated ;  while  another  author,  Mr.  Chandler,  dif- 
fered from  both  the  former  writers,  and  referred  the  chief 
beneht  of  the  plan  to  the  infefting  humour  being  taken  in  a 
crude  ftate,  "  before  it  has  been  ultimately  variolated  by  the 
fucceeding  fever."  Baron  Dimfdale  likewife  thought,  that 
although  the  whole  procefs  might  have  fome  fhare  in  the 
produftion  of  the  fucceis,  yet  he  believed  the  chief  good 
was  owing  to  the  method  of  inoculating  with  recent  fluid 
matter,  and  the  management  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of ' 
the  eruption. 

In  November,  1766,  baron  Dimfdale  publiflied  his  well  ' 
known  work,  entitled  "  The  prefent  Method  of  inoculatiag 
for  the  vSmall-pox."    The  inllrutlions  contained  in  this 
book  have  defervedly  continued  ever  fince,  almoft  without 
exception,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  inoculation. 

The  baron,  when  the  age  is  left  to  his  choice,  avoids  in- 
oculating children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  fubjecls 
confidered  by  him  improper  for  the  operation,  are  fuch  as 
labour  under  any  acute  or  critical  difeafes,  or  their  effefts  ; 
and  alfo  inch  as  have  evident  marks  of  corrofive  acrimonious 
humours,  or  manifeft  debility. 

As  for  the  moil  eligible  feafon  of  the  year,  he  thought, 
that  perfons  generally  had  more  puftules  in  the  fpring  ibaii 
any  otlwr  time ;  and  epidemic  difeafes  (efpecially  fluxes, 
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intermittents,  and  ulcerated  fore  throats)  being  moft  fre- 
quent in  the  autumn,  the  baron  did  not  look  upoii  this  as  in 
general  the  moft  favourable  feafon.  But  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  we  might  fafeiy  inoculate  at  all  feafons,  provided  care 
were  taken  to  fcrecn  the  patients  as  much  as  poflible  from 
heat  in  fummer,  and  to  prevent  them  from  keeping  them- 
felves  too  warm,  and  too  much  fiiut  up  from  the  weatiier 
in  winter.  He  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  avoid  ino- 
culation while  any  pecjliar  epidemic  difeafes  vvere  preva- 
lent. He  rccommen  Jed  a  prepar'atoiy  regimen,  fo  as  to 
reduce  the  patient,  if  in  high  health,  to  a  low  and  more 
fecure  ftate  ;  to  ftrengthen  the  conftitution  if  too  low,  to 
corre£l  what  appears  vitiated ;  and  to  clear  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  as  much' as  may  be  from  all  crudities  and  their 
efFcAs.  Young  or  middle  aged  perfons,  enjoying  a  good 
ttate  of  health,  were'  ftriftly  confined  to  a  miik  and  vegeta-_ 
bie  diet  for  ninedayi;  previous  to  the  operation,  during  which 
period  they  wef e  ordere'd  to-take  the  following  powder  three' 
times  at  bed-time,  and  a  dofe  of  Glauber's  lalt  each'fuc-' 
ceeding  morning.  Tlie  -pov/der  was  cOmpoled  of  eight 
grains  of  calomel, -the  fame  quantity  of  compound  powder: 
of  crabs'  clav/s,  and  ^th  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar.  For 
women  or  children  the  dofe  was  leffened,  according  to- their 
age  andftrengtli.  For  thofe  who  were  of  a-  tender  delicate- 
cciiftitutioH,  or  valetudinarians,  he.  prefcribed  a  rnilder  me-' 
dicine,  and  rather  of  the  -alterative  than  the  purgative  kind  ; 
indulging  fome  with  light  animal  food,  and  in  cafe  of  low- 
nefs,  with  a  glafs  or  two  or  wine.  The  baron  preferred  the 
following  method  of  inoculating.  The  patient  to  be  in-' 
feezed  being  in  the  famC' houfe,  and  if  no  objeftion  is  made 
to  it,  in  the  fame  room  with  one'  who  has  the  difeafe,  a  little 
variolous  matter  is  taken  from  the  place  of  infertion,  if  the 
fubjeft  is  under  inoculation,  or  a  puftule,-  if  in  the  natural 
way,  on  the  point  of  a-  lancet,  fo  that  both  fides  of  the 
point  are  moiilened.  With  this  lancet  an  incifion  is  made 
in  that  part  of  the  arm  where  ilfues  are  ufually  placed, 
deep  enough  to  pafs  through  the.  fcarf-fkin,  and  juft  to 
touch  the  Ikin  itfelf,  and  in  length  as  fliort  as  poffible,  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  little  wound  being 
then  ftretched  open  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
operator,  the  incifion  is  moiftened  with  the  matter  by  gently 
touching  it  with  the  flat  fide  of  the  infected  lancet.  The 
baron  generally  performed  the  operation  in  both  arms,  and 
fomctimes  in  two  places  in  one  arm,  a  little  diftance  from 
each  other.  -Neither  plafter  nor  bandage  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  inoculated  part.  The  baron  preferred  ufing  fuch  mat- 
ter as  was  taken  during  the  eruptive  fever,  it  being  then  in 
his  opinion  endued  with  moft  atlivity.  When  t'ne  difeafe 
was  to  be  communicated  from  an  inoculated  perfon,  he  took 
the  matter,  not  from  the  fecondary  puftules,  but  from  the 
place  of  inoculation.  The  fecond  day  after  the  operation, 
ff  the  inoculated  part  is  viewed  with  a  lens,  he  fays,  there 
generally  appears  a  kind  of  orange-coloured  ftain  about  the 
incifion,  and  the  furrounding  flcin  feems  to  contraft.  At 
this  time  the  baron  ufed  to  prefcribe  the  following  medicine 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time  :  calomel  and  compound  powder  of 
crabs'  claws,  of  each  three  grains,  emetic  tartar  -/^jth  of  a 
grain.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  a  hardnefs  is  perceptible 
to  the  finger.  The  part  itches  and  appears  flightly  inflamed . 
He  remarks,  that  a  little  clear  fluid  may  be  feen  under  a 
kind  of  vefication,  the  part  refembhng  a-.  ,fuperfici,al  burn. 
In  general,  about  the  fixth  day  fome  pain  and  ftiS^nefs  are 
felt  in  the  arm-pit.  This  was  regarded  as  a  very  defirable 
fymptom,  a3  foreboding  the  near  approach  of  the  eruptive 
fymptoms,  and  the  favourable  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
Sonietimes  on  the  feventh,  more  often  oti  the  eighth  day,  the 
fymptoms  of  the  eruptive  fever  appear  ;  fuch  as  flight 
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remitting  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  fucceeded  by  tran- 
fient  fliiverings  and  alternate  heats,  which  continue  in  a 
greater  or  leffcr  degree  till  the  eruption  is  perfected. 

The  inflammation  in  the  arm  at  this  time  fpreads  faft,  and 
upon  viewing  the  incifion  with  a  good  glafs,  it  appears  for 
tlie  moft  part  furronnded  with  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
puftules,  which  increafe  in  fize  and  extent  as  the  difeafe 
advances.  On  tlie  tenth  or  eleventh  day  a  circular  or  oval 
efflorefcence  is  ufually  difcovered  furrounding  the  inciiion, 
and  extending  fometimes  nearly  half  round  the  arm,  but 
more  frequently  to  about  the  fize  of  a  fhilling,  and,  being 
under  the  cuticle,  is  fmooth  and  not  painful.  This  effloref- 
cence was  alfo  regarded  as  favourable  ;  it  accompanies  the 
eruption,  every  difagreeable  fymptom  ceafes,  and  the  pain 
and  ftiffnefs  in  the  axilla  go  off. 

When  the  eruptive  fymptoms  came  on  with  more  feverity, 
baron  Dimfdale  ufed  to  direft  a  repetition  of  the  lafl -men- 
tioned powder,  and  on  the  following  morning  three  or  four 
ftools  were  procured  by  a  laxative  draught. 

The  baron  notices  that  fometimes  the  ftate  of  the  incifion 
is  fuch  for  feveral  days,  that  the  efFedls  of  the  inoculation 
can  barely  be  perceived,  the  colour  about  the  wound  remain- 
ing pale  inftead  of  changing  to  red  ;  the  edges  of  the  in- 
ciiion fpread  but  little,  they  remain  flat,  and  are  attended 
neither  with  itching  nor  uneafmefs  of  any  kind.  Nay,  fome- 
times on  the  fifth,  and  even  on  the  fixth  day,  the  alteration 
is  fo  little,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  infection  has 
taken  place.  Dimfdale  fets  down  fuch  appearances  as  unfa- 
vourable, and  implying  a  late  and  more  untoward  difeafe.  To 
prevent  this,  he  ufed  to  diredl  the  pewder  or  pill  to  be  taken 
each  night,  and  in  cafe  it  failed  to  operate  by  ftool,  or 
there  was  the  leaft  difpofition  to  coftivenefs,  an  ounce  of 
Glauber's  fauce,  or  a  laxative  draught,  was  given  in  the 
Hiorning,  once  or  twice,  as  the  cafe  might  require.  The  ba- 
ron believed  that  thefe  meafures  forwarded  the  inflammation, 
which  he  always  wiflied  to  fee,  as  he  had  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  an  early  progrefs  on  the  arm,  and  an  early  com- 
mencement of  the  eruptive  complaints,  portended  that  the 
diftemper  would  be  mild  and  favourable  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, that  when  both  were  late,  the  fymptoms  proved  more 
irregular  and  untoward.  The  patient,  initead  of  being  con- 
fined to  his  bed  or  room,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  erup- 
tive fever  came  on,  was  direfted,  as  foon  a»  the  purging 
medicine  had  operated,  to  keep  abroad  in  the  open  air,  be 
it  ever  fo  cold,  as  much  as  he  could  bear,  and  to  drink  cold 
water,  if  thirlly,  always  taking  care  not  to  Hand  Hill  while 
abroad,  but  to  walk  about  with  moderation. 

In  certain  cafes,  notwithftanding  baron  Dimfdale  found 
the  eruptive  fymptoms  extremely  violent,  and  the  patients 
i^lmoft  incapable  of  motion,  and  apprehenfive  of  cold  as  the 
greateft  evil,  yet  he  perfuaded  them  to  rife  out  of  bed  and 
go  out  of  doors,  often  fupported  by  affiftants,  and  he  allowed 
them  to  drink  as  much  cold  water  as  they  chofe.  No  linilter 
accident  was  the  confequence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
patients'  fpirits  were  revived,  and  every  fymptom  feemed 
benefited  by  the  method. 

When  any  uncommon  languor  happened,  a  bafin  of  thin 
broth,  or  a  glafs  of  wine,  was  allowed  in  the  day,  or  fome 
■whitc-wine  whey  at  bed-time.  Indeed,  fuch  things  were 
allowed  at  any  time  to  tender,  age<i,  or  weakly  perfons. 
After  the  eruption  was  completed,  if  occafion  required, 
they  were  indulged  in  a  little  well-boiled  meat  of  thelighteft 
kind,  as  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton. 

The  praAice  of  baron  Dimfdale  was  certainly,  in  a  great 
meafure,  an  imitation  of  the  method  purfued  ty  Mr,  D. 
Sutton. 


We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  necefTary  in. 

ftruftions  and  references. 

1 .  The  age  of  the  perfon  to  be  inoculated  for  the  fmalU 
pox  fhould  be  as  H  tie  advanced  as  poflible ;  but  (if  it  can 
be  avoided)  not  lefs  than  four  months. 

2.  The  matter,  when  convenient,  fliould  be  taken  from  a 
young  fubjeft  wlio  has  the  fmall-pox  in  a  favourable  way, 
and  frelh  matter  fliould  have  the  preference  to  fuch  as  is  old. 
It  deferves  particular  attention,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  avoiding  unprofefiional  blame  that  we  choofe 
matter  from  patients  labouring  under  the  difeafe  mildly, 
fince  experience  rather  proves,  that  the  lenity  or  malignity 
of  the  fmall-pox  depends  very  Uttle  on  whether  the  matter 
is  taken  from  one  patient  who  has  the  diftemper  favourably, 
or  from  another  who  has  it  feverely.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  fadl,  fince  the  contagion  can  only  be  of  one  fort. 
Therefore,  were  a  patient  much  expofed  to  the  cafual 
fmall-pox,  and  no  matter  could  be  procured  from  any  fub- 
jeft  that  had  the  diftemper  mildly,  the  furgeon  flioidd  recom. 
mend  inoculation  with  fueh  matter  as  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  obtain. 

3.  In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  the  flighteft 
pundlure,  or  fcratch,  imaginable  in  the  arm  over  the  place 
where  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  terminates.  That 
part  of  the  lancet  which  is  befiTieared  with  the  matter,  is 
to  be  repeatedly  rubbed  over  the  wound,  and  left  the  matter 
be  wiped  away,  it  is  beft  not  to  pull  down  the  fhirt-fleeve 
till  the  part  is  quite  dry.  Some  operators  prefer  introducing 
the  lancet,  armed  with  the  matter,  obliquely  beneath  the 
cuticle.  When  this  mode  is  followed,  it  is  proper  at  the 
time  of  withdrawing  the  lancet  to  prefs  the  wound  with 
the  finger,  fo  that  the  parts  in  contaft  with  the  matter  may 
wipe  it  off  the  lancet  with  more  certainty. 

The  works  on  the  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox  are  too 
numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  :  we  would,  however,  par- 
ticularly refer  to  Friend's  Hiftory  of  Medicine.  D'Entre- 
colle's  Licttres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes.  Avicenna:  Opera. 
Memoires  fur  I'lnoculation  par  M.  de  la  Condamine. 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  for  1722.  Monro  on  Inocula- 
tion in  Scotland.  Holwell's  Account  of  the  Manner  of 
inoculating  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Maitland's  Account  of 
inoculating  the  Small-pox.  Mead  de  Variolis  et  Morbillis. 
Kirkpatrick's  Analyfis  of  Inoculation.  Some's  Small-pox 
impartially  confidered,  &c.  Murray's  Hift.  Infitionis  Va- 
riolarum  in  Suecia.  Dimfdale's  prefent  Method  of  inocu- 
lating for  the  Small-pox,  Jurin's  Account  of  the  Succefs 
of  inoculating  the  Smidl-pox  in  1721,  &c.  and  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Cotefworth.  Woodville's  Hiftory  of  the  Small- 
pox, &c. 

For  an  account  of  the  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox,  now 
fo  defervedly  preferred  to  the  preceding  praftice,  fee  CoW- 
POX  and  Vaccination. 

A  particular  defcription  of  the  Small-pox  will  be  found 
under  that  word. 

Inoculation,  Hofpltal for.    See  Hcspital. 
'JS^'O-Fi-ieiW-S-TES'rA-ifL^^-iii-^'i^^ 

INOM  EmVRLEY,  in  j^griculture,  a  term  applied  to  fuch 
barley  as  is  fowrh-tlie  fecond  crop  after  tjie^round  has  been 
fallowed,  or  cleanc^^om  weeds.^--'''''^ 

INORDINATE  PitO^op-rfoN,  is  where  three  magni- 
tudes being  in  one  rank  atjd'fhfec^thers  proportional  to  them 
in  another,  you  conmare  them  in  a'different  order. 

E.gr.  If  theps^  'm  one  rank  thefe-tliree  numbers,  2, 
9  ;  and  in  aiKJther  rank,  thefe  other  three,  "'f5^v^4,  36,  which 
are  prp^r6rtional  to  the  precedent,  in  a  differeht  order  ;  fo 
that^^be  to  3  as  24  to  36,  and  3  to  9  as  8  to  24  j^^caft-- 
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wljich  are  produced  by  different  plants  of  a  low  Ihrubby 
groW^,  as  thofe  of  the  goofeberry,  currant,  and  rafpberry 
kinds,  >vhen  grown  alone,  and  in  a  feparate  ftate.  See 
Standa^  Fruit-Trees. 

Small  Key,  in  Geography^  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Ealt 
Indian  fea.    N.  lat.  io°  37'.   W.  long.  247°  16'. 

Small  Oat,  'in  Agriculture,  a  name  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  black  grain  of  this  fort,  in  fome  places.  It 
is  hardy,  and  capable  of  being  grown  with  fuccefs  on 
poor  land  of  the  chalky  and  other  Jcinds.  Other  names 
are  alfo  given  to  it ;  and  there  is  a  fort  of  oat  termed  the 
fmall  fhort,  or  fmall  (horn,  in  the  farmer's  language.  See 
Oat.  \ 

Small  Point,  in  Geography,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of 
Maine,  forming  the  eaft  point  of  Cafco  bay. 

Small  Repeat.    See  REPEAf. 

Small  Sallad  Herbs,  or  Sallading,  in  Gardening,  are  fuch 
young  tender  herbs  as  are  made  ufe  of  through  the  year,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furni(hing  fallads.  For  this  ufe,  feveral  young 
feedling  herbs  of  a  warm  nature  are  in  requeft  to  mix  with 
the  larger  principal  fallad  herbs,  as  lettuces,  endive,  and 
celery,  in  order  to  improve  their  flavours  and  wholefome 
qualities.  The  forts  moltly  in  ufe  are  crefles,  muftard,  rad- 
difh,  rape,  and  turnep  ;  alfo  fometimes  cabbage-lettuce  for 
winter  and  early  fpring  ufe ;  all  of  which,  for  this  ufe,  are 
in  perfeftion  when  quite  young,  that  is,  while  not  more 
than  a  week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  whilfl;  they  remain 
moftly  in  the  feed-leaf,  being  then  cut  up  clofe  to  the 
ground  for  ufe ;  for,  being  moftly  of  a  warm  relifh,  in 
which  confifts  their  chief  excellence  for  winter  and  fpring 
fallads,  if  fuifered  to  grow  large,  and  run  into  the  rough 
leaf,  they  become  of  a  difagreeable,  ftrong,  hot  taft;e  ;  but 
when  ufed  as  above,  they  are  exceedingly  crifp  and  tender,' 
with  an  agreeable  warm  flavour.  For  the  purpofe  of  fal- 
lading,  thefe  plants  may  be  obtained  young  at  all  tifnes 
of  the  year,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  in  the  open  grdund, 
and  in  winter  under  the  flielter  of  frames  and  glafi^s,  and 
occafionally  on  hot-beds.  This  fort  of  fallading  is  procmsA 
by  fowifig  the  feeds  of  the  different  plants  at  different  times, 
throughout  the  whole  year.  / 

Winter  and  Spring  Culture. — ;In  the  winter/and  fpring  it 
may  be  raifed  either  in  hot-beds,  or  in  the^ open  borders, 
and,  according  as  it  may  be  required,  early  or  late ;  but 
when  it  is  required  as  early  as  pofTible,  it  muft  be  fown  in 
hot-beds,  under  frames  and  lights,  &c,  or  in  a  bed  or  bor- 
der of  natural  earth  under  glalles.  The  fowing  fhould  be 
made  on  hot-beds  any  time  in  December,  Januaiy,  or 
February ;  and  where  a  confiderable  fupply  is  daily  re- 
quired, it  may  be  continued  fowing  every  week  or  fortnight, 
in  hot-beds,  till  March,  or  during  the  cold  weather,  for 
which  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  dung  fliould  be  made  for  one, 
two,  or  more  garden-frames  ;  but  only  half  a  yard  or  two 
feet  depth  of  dung,  according  to  the  tertiperature  of  the 
feafon,  as  the  heat  is  only  required  to  bring  up  the  plants 
quickly,  and  forward  them  a  week  or  two  in  growth,  placing 
a  frame  direftly  thereon,  and  moulding  the  bed  all  over  wath 
light  rich  earth,  five  or  fix  inches  thick,  making  the  fur- 
face  le?el  and  fmooth :  when,  if  it  is  to  be  forwarded  as 
much  as  poffible,  direftly  fow  the  feed,  which  may  be  done 
either  in  drills  as  (hallow  as  poffible,  about  two  or  three 
inches  broad,  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches 
afunder,  fowing  the  feeds  of  each  fort  feparately,  and  very 
thick,  fo  as  almolt  to  cover  the  ground,  only  juft  covering 
them  with  earth  ;  or,  to  make  the  moft  of  the  bed,  it  may 
be  fowH  all  over  the  furface,  previoufly  fmoothing  it  lightly 
with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  the  different  forts  feparately, 
and  all  very  thick ;  and  after  preffing  them  all  even  and 


lightly  down  with  the  fpade,  covering  them  very  thir^  with 
earth,  by  fifting  over  as  much  light  mould  as  will  <Snly  juft 
cover  the  feed ;  and  as  foon  as  the  fowing  is  pel-formed  in 
either  method,  putting  on  the  lights.  The  fe^s  foon  come 
up,  as  in  two  or  three  days,  or  lefs,  being/  careful  at  this 
time  to  give  vent  to  the  fteam  arifing  in  th^  bed,  as  well  as 
to  indulge  the  plants  with  plenty  of  free  air  daily,  either  by 
tilting  the  lights  in  the  back  or  front,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  or  by  drawing  the  lights  a  little 
down,  or  taking  them  quite  off  occafionally  in  mild  days  at 
firlt ;  for  the  hot- bed  being  yet  new,  there  will  be  a  con- 
fiderable fteam  arifing ;  and  the  fallading  coming  up  very 
thick,  unlefs  due  vent  be  given  to  pafs  off  the  fteam,  and 
admit  frefh  air,  the  plants  will  be  apt  either  to  burn  or  fog, 
(as  the  gardeners  term  it,)  and  mould  off  as  fafl  as  they 
come  up.  Such  hot-beds,  however,  as  are  not  frefh  made, 
do  not  require  this  precaution  ;  but  in  new-made  beds  it 
mufl  be  flri6tly  obferved,  till  the  fallading  is  all  fairly  come 
up,  and  as  long  as  the  flrong  fteam  continues.  The  plants 
will  moftly  be  fit  for  ufe  in  a  week,  or  ten  or  twelve  days, 
from  the  time  of  fowing  the  feed. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  proper  fuccefBon,  the  fowing  in 
the  hot-beds  fhould  be  repeated  every  week  or  fortnight 
during  the  cold  weather ;  the  fame  hot-bed  fometimes  re- 
taining its  heat,  will  admit  of  two  fowings,  by  fowing  again 
as  foon  as  the  firft  crop  is  gathered  :  however,  to  obtain  a 
regular  fupply  daily,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  continue  making  frefh 
hot-beds  occafionally.  Where  only  a  fmall  quantity  may 
be  Wanted  at  a  time,  and  there  is  the  convenience  either  of 
cucumber  and  melon  hot-beds,  or  a  hot-houfe,  &c.  fome 
feed  of  each  fort  may  be  fown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed 
in  thefe  hot-beds,  or  the  ftove,  juft  to  bring  up  the  plants 
fit  for  ufe.  And  where  there  are  not  frames  and  glaffes, 
hand  or  bell-glaffes  may  be  ufed,  or  the  bed  be  arched  over 
with  low  hoop-arches,  in  order  to  cover  it  with  mats  every 
night,  and  in  bad  weather. 

Where,  however,  there  are  no  hot-beds,  in  cold  weather, 
early  in  the  fpring,  part  of  a  warm  border,  or  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  a  funny  fituation,  may  be  prepared  for  garden-frames 
and  lights,  hand-glaffes,  &c.  raifing  the  ground  fomewhat 
to  the  fun  ;  and  having  dug  it,  and  raked  it  fine,  fow  the 
feed  as  above,  covering  it  lightly  with  earth ;  and  having 
fet  on  the  frames  and  glafJ'es,  the  feeds  will  foon  come  up, 
and  the  fallading  be  ready  a  confiderable  time  fooner  than  in 
the  open  ground. 

Culture  in  the  full  Ground. — From  about  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March,  according  to  the  for- 
wardnefs  or  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  fmall  fallading  may  be 
fown  in  the  open  ground,  repeating  the  fowings  every  week 
or  ten  days ;  the  firft  fowang  being  performed  on  a  warm 
border  ;  continuing  the  fowings  in  that  fituation  till  the  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  April,  when  it  may  be  fown  in  any  of 
the  open  quarters,  and  in  which  the  fowings  may  be  re- 
peated weekly,  or  once  a  fortnight,  as  required ;  but  ac- 
cording as  the  hot  weather  approaches,  fowing  in  a  fome- 
what fhady  fituation.  The  ground  for  each  fowing  in  the 
different  fituations  fhould  be  properly  dug,  and  the  furface 
raked  fmooth  and  even. 

Thefe  fowings  are  moftly  made  in  fhallow  drills,  which 
fliould  be  drawn  with  a  fmall  hoe,  either  with  the  corner,  or 
held  edgeways  downward,  horizontally,  drawing  the  drills 
along  evenly,  as  fhallow  as  poffible,  and  flat  or  lev^l  at  bot- 
tom, at  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  in  which  the  feeds 
fhould  be  put  evenly  all  along  the  bottom,  each  fort  fepa- 
rately, and  very  thick,  covering  them  in  evenly  with  the 
fine  ft  of  the  mould,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
or  if  the  fmaller  feeds  are  but  juft  covered,  it  is  fufficient ; 
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^  for  when  fown  very  thick,  if  deeply  covered  with  mould, 
\  the  plants  do  not  rife  regularly.  In  thefe  early  fpring  fpiv- 
\  ings,  on  cold  nights,  and  in  all  bad  weather,  it  is  proper  to 
^oveir  the  ground,  both  before  and  after  the  plants  begin  to 
rife,  with  large  mats  ;  which  will  be  better,  if  fuppgfrted  on 
low  hoop-arches,  or  ranges  of  pegs  ftuck  in  the  gc6und  juft 
high  enough  to  fupport  the  mats  a  little  from  the  earth,  by 
whifch  a  more  efFeAual  as  well  as  forward  crop  is  pro- 
duced. / 

But  in  the  latter  fowings,  when  dry  warny  weather  com- 
menced, it  is  proper  to  give  occafional  waterings.  It  is 
likewif^  fometimes  neceflary,  where  the  furface  of  the  ground 
becomes  crulled  from  wet,  &c.  as  the  pjants  rife  thick,  to 
flightly  brufh  over  the  furface  with  the  hand  or  a  foft  broom, 
fo  as  to  reduce  the  furface  mould  a  little,  and  promote  their 
coming  up.  ,  / 

Summer  Sbiv'ings. — When  the  fojwings  are  praftifed  in 
funimer,  they  fhould  be  made  more  frequently,  and  the 
ground  be  kept  watered  occafionally,  both  before  and  after 
the  plants  are  cQme  up. 

Autumn  Sowings. — The  fowings  may  be  continued  in  the 
open  ground  all  September  and  Odlober,  alfo  occafionally 
in  November,  in  niild  feafons  ;  and  until  towards  the  middle 
of  Oftober,  they  ni»ay  be  made  in  any  open  fituations  ;  but 
from  the  middle  or  letter  end  of  Oftober,  and  in  November, 
they  muft  be  on  warn;i  fouth  borders,  performing  the  fow- 
ings as  above  ;  and  in  \cold  nights,  beftowing  a  covering  of 
mats  or  hand-glafles,  repeating  the  fowings  every  week 
or  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  as  required. 

In  gathering  young  fa'Pading,  it  fliould  be  cut  carefully 
clofe  to  the  ground,  whjle  quite  young ;  in  performing 
which,  a  large  pair  of  fcifl'ors  is  very  convenient. 

In  order  to  have  good  feed,  fome  plants  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  annually  for  the  purpofe. 

Small  Stones,  among  Jewfllers,  denote  diamonds  under 
the  weight  of  a  carat. 

Small- Wori,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  ftar  and  ftiell-facets 
of  diamonds.  / 

SMALL  AGE,  in  Botany,  ^  fpecies  of  apium ;  which 
fee.  \ 

Smallage  grows  naturally  by  the;  fides  of  ditches,  in  many 
parts  of  Englaiid,  and  is  therefore  rarely  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens :  it  is  bieiinial,  and  flowers  in  Augult.  Care  fliould 
be  taken  to  difl;inguifli  fmailage  from  the  poifonous  water- 
hemlock,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  fame  places  with  it : 
the  latter  has  its  leaves  deeply  divided^  quite  to  the  pedicle, 
into  three  long  narrow  rtiarp-pointed  fegments ;  whereas 
thofe  of  fmailage  are  only  flightly  cut  into  three  roundifli 
obtufe  ones. 

The  root  is  that  part  which  was  formerly  ufed  in  medi- 
cine :  it  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  thumb,  whitifli,  fibrous, 
of  a  warm  talte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell ;  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  five  greater  openers  of  the  fliops.  It  was  reputed 
to  be  grateful  and  detergent,  to  promote  urii\e,  and  to  dif- 
lodge  gravel ;  and  it  was  alfo  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  bread,  and  for  promoting  expeAoration.  \ 

,'  The  frefli  roots,  efpecially  when  produced  in  their  native 
watery  places,  are  fuppofed  to  participate,  in  foftie  degree, 
of  the  ill  quality  of  thofe  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to 
be  particularly  hurtful  to  epileptic  perfons  and  pregnant 
women.  \ 

Its  feed  was  alfo  of  the  number  of  the  lefler  hotVfeeds, 
and  was  thought  to  poflefs  greater  virtues  as  a  carmi^)^ative 
and  aperient  than  the  root ;  its  leaves  having  been  giv^  in 
decodion,  or  the  exprefled  juice  of  them  in  nephritic  cW- 
plaints.  The  root  was  greatly  recommended  againft  fup- 
prefliona  of  the  mcnfes,  and  of  the  lochia,  and  was  evep 


faid  to  be  alime^a  remedy  for  the  kiugVevil;  but  thi^ 
wants  proof.  -..^  ^^^^"'^ 

Smallage  is  now^jaJwRf^^^^  from  the  materia 

medica.  — - —  — 

SMALL-POX,  in  Medicine,  the  FariolaoTwAXxors,  a 
highly  contagious  and  formidable  eruptive  fever,  which  oc- 
curs in  general  but  once  during  the  life  of  any  individual, 
and  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  appearance  of  puftules  on  the 
flcin,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever. 

As  we  have  already  entered  into  a  brief  detail  of  the  little 
that  is  known  relpefting  the  origin  and  early  propagation  of 
fmall-pox,  (fee  Inoculation,)  it  may  be  iufficient  to  men- 
tion in  this  place,  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  con- 
tagious malady  exiited  ia  China  and  Hindoottan,  perhaps  for 
fome  centuries  previous  to  its  appearance  in  Europe ;  but 
that  there  are  no  very  authentic  records  of  its  traveUing  to 
the  weft,  until  the  period  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca  by  the  Abyf- 
finians,  in  the  year  572,  when  it  deitroyed  the  invading  army., 
Alexandria  being  at  that  time  the  great  mart  of  Indian  com- 
merce, was  foon  infefted  with  the  contagion,  and  the  firft 
defcription  of  the  difeafe  was  given  by  Ahron,  a  phyfician  of 
that  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  From 
that  time  it  accompanied  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  in  their  pro- 
greflive  expeditions,  and  Europe  was  contaminated  by  their 
invafions  of  Spam,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  France  in  the  eighth 
century.  Previous  to  this  period,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  this  deftruftive  peftilence  was  unknown  in  Europe. 
This  is  principally  inferred  from  the  filence  of  all  the  ancient 
phyficians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  have  left  us  accurate 
defcriptions  of  many  of  the  >difeafes,  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  but  who  have  not  defcribed  the  llriking  and  peculiar 
fymptoms  which  charafterize  this  fevere  and  often  fatal 
malady.  Some  authors,  however,  and  not  without  a  fliow 
of  probability,  have  maintained  that  fuch  an  inference  is  not 
ftridlly  deducible  from  this  circumftance.  For  the  ancients 
were  apt  to  confound  every  fpecies  of  fatal  fever  under  the 
term  pejiilence,  and  were  mifled,  by  their  hypothetical  doc- 
trines about  the  four  humours,  to  make  no  diilinftions  from 
a  view  of  the  fymptoms.  Some  of  the  ancient  plagues,  and 
particularly  that  of  Athens,  defcribed  by  Thucydides,  were 
manifefl;ly  not  the  plague  properly  fo  called,  but  were  con- 
nected with exten five  fores  and  eruptions  on  the  fltin.  (See 
Plague.  )  It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  in  a  fragment  of 
the  worJfs  of  one  Herodotus  of  Rome,  preferved  by  Aetius, 
there  is  a  defcription  of  various  fevers,  accompanied  by 
eruptions,  in  which  the  fmall-pox  appears  to  be  diftinftly 
included.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  firit  Arabian  phy- 
ficians, even  Ahron  of  Alexandria,  do  not  mention  the  dif- 
eafe as  a  new  malady,  but  fpeak  of  it  as  one  familiarly  known  ; 
and  Rhazes  refers  to  Galen,  as  having  mentioned  many  of 
its  fymptoms.  •  The  evidence  in  fupport  of  this  opinion 
is  certainly  very  imperfeft,  and  fcarcely  fufBcient  to  build  a 
controverfy  upon  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  farther  importance  than 
as  an  objeft  of  curious  inquiry. 

All  that  relates  to  the  hiftory  and  praftice  of  inoculation. 
(which,  indeed,  fliould  now  be  fuperfeded  by  vaccination) 
has  been  alfo  detailed  in  the  article  already  referred  to.  At 
prefent,  therefore,  our  objeft  is  to  give  only  the  medical 
hiftory  of  fmall-pox,  as  it  occurs  in  the  cafual,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  natural  way  ;  defcribing,  firft,  its  fymptoms,  with 
the  prognoftics,  and  various  tendencies  of  the  difeafe,  and 
afterwards  the  beft  methods  of  treatment. 

The  term  variola,  which  is  of  modern  origin,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  derived  from  vari,  which  are  fmall  inflamed  tumours  of 
the  face,  occurring  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and  noticed 
firft  by  Celfus  under  that  appellation.  The  words  pock, 
pocks,  and  pox,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  pocca,  fignifying  a 
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pouc^  or  pocket,  and  applicable  to  any  puftule  or  puftular 
difeafe,  were  appropriated  early  to  this  formidable  malady  ; 
and  the  epithet  ftnall  was  fubfequently  added  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  a  itill  more  recent  difeafe,  the  lues  venerea)  to  which 
the  fame  appellation  was  applied. 

Several  varieties  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  noticed  by 
different  writers,  but  they  may  be  all  included  under  the  two 
principal  forms,  which  were  fo  ably  pointed  out  by  Syden- 
ham, and  which  fince  his  time  have  been  commonly  recog- 
nized under  the  appellations  of  the  diJlinB  and  the  confluent 
fmall-pox.  Although  originating  from  the  fame  contagion, 
and  not  differing  from  each  other  eifentially,  they  exhibit  a 
different  feries  of  fymptoms,  purfue  a  fomewhat  different 
courfe,  and  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  there- 
fore it  is  convenient  to  treat  of  them  feparately. 

I.  Of  theDiJl'mB  Small-Pox: — Variolce  Dlfcreta. — In  this 
form  of  the  difeafe,  the  eruptive  fever  is  moderate,  and  not 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  an  ordinary  attack  of  common  in- 
flammatory fever.  It  generally  begins  about  mid-day,  with 
a  cliillinefs  and  fhivering,  accompanied  by  a  confiderable  lan- 
guor and  drowfinefs,  which  are  foon  followed  by  a  great 
heat,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach, 
with  a  forenefs  or  preflure  in  that  part,  and  in  adults,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  kept  in  bed,  with  a  great  difpofition  to 
perfpiration.  In  children  the  fweating  does  not  occur  ;  but 
they  are  liable  to  frequent  flartings  from  their  {lumbers,  and 
on  the  third  day  are  fometimes  affefted  with  one  or  two  fits 
of  convulfion.  Sydenham  coniidered  this  fymptom  as  rather 
favourable  ;  having  obferved  that  it  was  commonly  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  eruption  of  a  large  and  mild  fmall-pex.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third,  or  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  eruption  appears,  and  gradually  increafes  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days,  arifing  firfl  on  the  face,  and  fucceffively 
on  the  inferior  parts,  fo  as  to  be  completed  over  the  whole 
body  on  the  laft-mentioned  day.  With  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption,  the  febrile  fymptoms  abate,  and  nearly  or  alto- 
gether ceafe  on  the  following  day,  with  the  completion  of 
the  eruption.  This  appears  firftinfmall  red  fpots,  fcarcely 
eminent,  but  which,  by  degrees,  rife  into  minute  pimples, 
which  are  feparate  and  diitinft  from  eacli  other,  and  gene- 
rally not  very  numerous.  The  day  after  their  appearance, 
a  fmall  veficle,  containing  a  clear  or  flightly  whey-coloured 
fluid,  (hews  itfelf  on  each  of  the  fpots.  For  two  days  thefe 
veficles  increafe  in  breadth  only,  and  there  is  a  fmall  depref- 
fion  in  their  centre.  As  they  extend,  they  continue  to  be 
furrounded  with  an  exaftly  circular  inflamed  margin,  which, 
when  the  puflules  are  numerous,  covers  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  flcin,  and  diffufes  fomewhat  of  a  damafk  hue 
over  the  fpaces  between  the  puflules.  Under  the  touch  they 
are  hard,  and  rather  painful,  and  give  the  impreffion  of  fmall 
round  feeds  under  the  cuticle  to  the  finger  ;  a  circumflance 
which  tends  to  dillinguifh  them  from  the  veficles  of  chicken- 
pox,  which  feel  like  fmall  feeds  flattened  by  preflure. 

About  the  eighth  day,  the  eruption  is  elevated  into  fphe- 
roidal  puftules ;  and  if  thefe  are  numerous,  the  increafe  of  their 
fize  and  the  fullnefs  of  the  furrounding  parts  occafion  a  con- 
fiderable fwelling  of  the  whole  face,  and  efpecially  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  are  fo  diftended  as  entirely  to  clofe  the  eyes,  and 
often  fhine  like  an  inflated  bladder.  Sometimes,  where  nume- 
rous  puftules  fix  upon  the  eye-lids,  the  blindnefs  comes  on  be- 
fore the  eighth  day.  The  eruption  now  ailumes  a  whiter  ap- 
pearance ;  for,  as  the  difeafe  proceeds,  the  matter  in  the  puftules 
becomes  by  degrees  more  opaque,  and  at  length,  as  the  fuppu- 
ration  increafes,  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  A  fimilar  progrefs  is 
obferved  in  the  hands,  but  a  little  later  ;  fo  that  when  the  face 
is  becoming  rough  and  yellow,  the  extremities  are  becoming 
fmoother  and  whiter.    On  the  eleventh  day  the  fwelling  of 


the  face  is  much  abated,  and  the  inflammation  diminifhed  i 
the  puftules  are  now  at  their  height,  and  feem  quite  full. 
On  the  top  of  each  a  darker  fpot  appears  ;  and  at  this  place 
the  puftule,  on  the  eleventh  day  or  foon  after,  is  fpontaneoufly 
broken,  and  a  portion  of  the  matter  oozes  out ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  puftule  is  fhrivelled  and  fubfides,  while 
the  matter  oozing  out  dries,  and  forms  a  cruft  upon  its  fur- 
face.  Somethives  very  little  of  the  matter  oozes  out,  but 
remains  in  the  puftule,  becoming  thick,  and  even  forming  a 
hard  little  fcab.  After  fome  days,  generally  about  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth,  both  the  cruits  and  the  hardened  puftules 
fall  off,  leaving  the  flcin  on  the  points  which  they  covered  of 
a  brown  red  colour  ;  and  it  is  only  after  many  days  that 
thefe  red  marks  are  effaced.  The  diftindl  fmall-pox  feldom 
leaves  any  pits  in  the  flcin  ;  but  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
matter  of  the  puftules  has  been  more  liquid,  the  crufls  formed 
by  it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the  points  which  they 
covered  undergo  fome  degree  of  ulceration,  which  partially 
deftroys  the  fubftance  of  the  fkin,  and  produces  a  fmall  ex- 
cavation or  pit.  Sydenham  and  Cullen  afcribe  this  erro- 
neoufly  to  the  defquamation  which  enfues. 

As  the  eruption  is  fucceffive,  fo  the  maturation  on  the 
body  and  extremities  follows  the  fame  courfe  as  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  a  little  later.  On  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days, 
as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fubfides,  a  fwelling  arifes  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  which  again  fubfides,  as  the  puftules  come  to 
maturity.  In  the  puftules  of  the  hands  and  arms,  indeed, 
the  matter  is  frequently  abforbed  ;  fo  that  at  the  height  of 
the  difeafe,  thefe  puflules  appear  as  empty  veficles. 

When  the  puftules  on  the  face  are  numerous,  fome  degree 
of  feverifhnefs  appears  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  but 
it  ceafes  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully  maturated,  or  con- 
tinues only  in  a  very  flight  degree  till  the  laft  puftules  on  the 
feet  have  finifhed  their  courfe.  In  the  diflinft  fmall-pox 
this  fecondary  fever  is  never  confiderable,  and  feldom  con- 
tinues longer  than  the  period  juft  mentioned.  Under  the 
fame  circumftances,  an  abundant  crop  of  puftules  on  the 
face,  fome  uneafinefs  in  the  throat,  and  a  hoarfenefs  of  voice, 
occur  about  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and  a  thin  fluid  is 
poured  out  from  the  mouth.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with 
the  fwelling  of  the  face  ;  and  the  difcharges  from  the  mouth 
and  throat  becoming  thicker  and  more  vifcid,  are  more  dif- 
ficultly ejetted.  Some  difficulty  of  fwallowing  alfo  oc- 
curs ;  fo  that  liquids  taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  fre- 
quently reje£led,  or  thrown  out  by  the  nofe.  But  all  thefe 
affeftions  of  the  fauces  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face 
fubfides. 

Some  varieties  of  the  diftinft  fmall-pox  have  been  defcribed 
by  different  authors  under  fpecific  appellations,  fuch  as  the 
contiguous,  Xhe  coherent,  the  warty,  &c.  fmall-pox  (fee  Walk- 
er's Inquiry  into  the  Small-pox,  chap.  viii.  and  Roe's  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Natural  Small-pox,  chap.  i. )  ;  but  thefe  are  merely 
more  violent  degrees  of  the  difeafe,  partaking  more  or  lefs 
of  the  charafter  of  the  confluent  fpecies,  and  requiring  to  be 
treated  accordingly. 

2.  Of  the  Confluent  Small-pox. — This  form  of  the  fmall-pox 
follows  a  fimilar  courfe  with  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  the 
fymptoms  of  every  itage  are  more  violent,  and  feveral  of  the 
circumftances  are  alfo  different.  The  eruptive  fever  efpecially 
is  much  more  violent  ;  the  pulfe  is  more  frequent,  fharp, 
and  contrafted  ;  the  head-ache,  and  the  pain  and  anxiety  at 
the  prsecordia,  the  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  are  more  fevere  ; 
the  coma  is  more  confiderable,  and  there  is  frequently  a  de- 
lirium. In  adults  there  is  lefs  difpofition  to  perfpiration 
than  in  the  other  fpecies,  and  fometimes  a  diarrhoea  occurs  5 
and  in  children  epileptic  fits  are  frequent  on  the  firft  days 
of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  prove  fatal  before  any  eruption 
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appears,  or  they  ufher  in  a  very  confluent  and  malignant 
fmall-pox. 

The  eruption  appears  more  early  than  in  the  benign  fmall- 
pox  ;  commonly  early  on  the  third  day,  or  on  the  evening 
of  the  fecond,  and  fcarcely  ever  fo  late  as  the  fourth  day  ; 
except,  as  Sydenham  remarks,  in  a  few  rare  cafes,  where  it 
appears  to  be  delayed  by  fome  violent  fymptom,  fuch  as  an 
acute  pleuritic  or  rheumatic  pain,  or  a  violent  pain  in  the 
ttomach,  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  which  manifeftly  indi- 
cate the  confluent  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  forthcoming 
difeafe.  The  eruption  too  is  often  preceded  by  an  extenfive 
erythematous  efilorefcence,  like  a  commencing  eryfipelas  ; 
and  fometimes  it  comes  out  in  little  irregular  clufl;ers,  like 
the  meafles,  confifliing  of  many  crowded  red  points  or  pim- 
ples. The  pimples  are  always  mofl;  numerous  on  the  face, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fmaller  and  lefs  eminent.  The  little 
veficles  which  form  on  the  tops  of  the  pimples,  appear 
fooner  than  in  the  difliinft  fpecies,  and  while  their  diameters 
extend,  they  do  not  retain  a  circular  form,  but  are  of  very  irre- 
gular figures.  Many  of  them  run  into  one  another,  forming 
a  flat  irregular  furface,  fo  that  the  face  very  often  appears 
to  be  covered  rather  with  one  extended  veficle,  than  with  a 
number  of  puftules.  And  when  there  is  aay  difl;inft  fepara- 
tion  of  the  puftules,  they  do  not  rife  to  a  fpheroidal  form, 
but  remain  flat,  and  their  circumference  is  not  bounded  by 
an  inflamed  margin,  the  part  of  the  flcin  that  is  free  from 
puftules  being  commonly  pale  and  flaccid,  and  not  exhibit- 
ing the  damaflc  hue  of  the  diftinft  fmall-pox.  The  fluid  in- 
cluded within  the  puftules  changes  about  the  eighth  day 
from  a  clear  to  an  opaque  appearance,  being  firft  whitifh 
and  now  brownifli,  but  never  acquires  the  yellow  colour  and 
thick  confiftence  that  appear  in  the  mild  fpecies. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fwelling  of  the  face,  which 
is  fometimes  abfent  from  the  diftinft  fpecies,  but  is  generally 
prefent  when  the  puftules  are  numerous,  never  fails  to  ap- 
pear, and  it  comes  on  more  early,  and  arifes  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, fometimes  annihilating  every  appearance  of  the  features. 
It  abates,  however,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  eleventh 
ftill  more.  At  this  time  the  puftules  or  veficles,  or  rather 
the  extended  pellicle,  which  from  the  eighth  day  had 
become  rough  and  brown,  is  ruptured  ;  and,  ftirivelling, 
pours  out  a  fluid,  which  concretes  into  brown  or  black 
crutts,  which  do  not  fall  off'  for  many  days,  even  till  after 
the  twentieth  day ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  ulceration 
which  takes  place  under  them,  pretty  certainly  leave  the 
furface  of  the  face  confiderably  pitted.  On  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  on  the  extremities,  efpecially  the  hands 
and  feet,  ftill  more  than  on  the  trunk,  the  puftules  of  con- 
fluent fmall-pox  are  larger  and  more  diftinft  than  upon  the 
face  ;  but  they  never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and  confift- 
ence of  pus  as  in  the  properly  diftinft  kind. 

The  confluent  fmall-pox  is  attended  by  two  other  fymp- 
toms  of  confiderable  importance,  the  one  in  adults,  the  other 
in  children.  The  former  is  falivation,  or  exceflive  fecretion 
of  faliva,  which  never  fails  to  accompany  the  confluent  form 
of  the  difeafe  in  grown  perfons,  and  is  fometimes  feen  in 
a  flight  degree  in  the  diftinft  kind.  It  fometimes  begins  as 
foon  as  the  eruptions  appear  ;  and  fometimes  not  till  a  day 
or  two  after.  The  faliva  is  for  fome  time  thin  and  copious, 
and  eafily  difcharged,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  ptyalifm  excited  by  mercury,  except  that  it  does  not 
fmell  fo  offenfively  ;  but  about  the  eleventh  day  it  becomes 
thick  and  more  vifcid,  and  is  expeftorated  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  patient  is  very  thirfty,  and  coughs  while  he 
attempts  to  drink,  expelling  the  liquor  through  his  noftrils. 
The  aff^eflion  of  the  throat  is  alfo  generally  aggravated  at 
the  fame  time.  The  falivation  often  ceafes  after  the  eleventh 


day,  about  which  time  the  hands  commonly  fwell  (or  at 
leaft,  Sydenham  fays,  ought  to  do  fo) ;  but  fometimes,  after 
a  complete  ceflation  for  a  day  or  two,  it  returns  again. 

In  children,  a  diarrhoea  occurs  frequently  in  the  place  of 
the  falivation  ;  but  it  does  not  feize  them  fo  early  as  the 
falivation  attacks  grown  perfons.  Whenever  it  begins,  how- 
ever, unlefs  it  be  checked  by  art,  it  attends  the  difeafe  to 
its  termination. 

In  the  diftinft  fmall-pox,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  the 
fever  commonly  ceafes  with  the  completion  of  the  eruption 
on  the  fifth  day  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  confluent  fpecies. 
In  the  latter,  the  febrile  fymptoms  only  fufter  a  remiffion  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  which  continues  to  the  period  of 
complete  maturation,  that  is,  to  the  eleventh  day,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  day  it  is  often  renewed  with  confider- 
able violence,  conltituting  what  has  been  called  the  fecondary 
fever,  which  is  the  fource  of  much  danger,  and  is  of  vari- 
ous duration.  The  pulfe  quickens,  the  heat  of  the  body 
increafes  greatly,  much  thirft,  with  great  anxiety  and  reft- 
leflhefs,  fevere  head-ache,  fliort  and  confufed  flumbers,  de- 
lirium, and  fometimes  coma,  enfue.  Thefe  fymptoms,  in- 
deed, are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  being  accompanied 
alfo  with  fuppreffion  of  the  falivation,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  of  deglutition,  that,  if  nothing  has  been  done 
to  alleviate  the  early  inflammatory  aftion,  death  foon  fol- 
lows. Whence  Sydenham  fpeaks  fo  often  about  the  dan- 
ger of  the  eleventh  day.  In  other  cafes,  however,  this 
fever  is  protrafted  to  the  fourteenth  and  feventeenth  days, 
and  fometimes  even  later,  and  yet  terminates  fatally.  In 
fome  inftances,  thefe  fevere  forms  of  confluent  fmall-pox  are 
accompanied  by  fymptoms  of  great  malignancy  or  putref- 
cency,  as  it  has  been  called :  purple  fpots,  or  petechia,  ap- 
pear in  the  interftices  of  the  flcin  between  the  puftules ;  and 
fometimes  fmall  black  fpots,  fcarcely  fo  large  as  pins'  heads, 
arife  on  the  top  of  the  eruptions  in  diff'erent  places :  or  a 
difpofition  to  gangrene  under  ferous  veficles  fliews  itfelf : 
or  laftly,  various  fpontaneous  haemorrhages  take  place  from 
the  internal  parts,  as  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  whence 
bloody  urine  is  difcharged  ;  or  from  the  lungs,  in  bloody 
expeftoration  ;  and  fometimes  from  the  inteftines,  in  bloody 
ftools. 

From  a  confideration  of  the  preceding  detail  of  the  various 
circumftances  which  accompany  the  diff^erent  forms  and  ftages 
of  the  fmall-pox,  the  degree  of  danger  under  the  various 
fymptoms,  and  the  probable  event  in  particular  cafes,  may 
be  eftimated.  The  following  points  of  prognofis  will  be 
obvioufly  inferred.  In  general,  the  more  exaftly  the  dif- 
eafe retains  the  form  of  the  diftinft  kind,  it  is  the  fafer ; 
and  the  more  it  approaches  or  takes  the  form  of  the  con- 
fluent kind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
when  the  diftinft  kind  exhibits  a  great  number  of  puitules 
in  the  face,  which  are  contiguous  or  coherent,  that  it  is 
attended  with  any  danger  :  for  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  it 
is  chiefly  from  the  crowd  of  puftules  on  the  face,  and  not 
from  thofe  on  the  body,  that  the  danger  of  the  difeafe  is 
to  be  apprehended.  Particular  fymptoms  will  enable  us  to 
anticipate  particular  occurrences.  Thus,  if  the  previous 
or  eruptive  fever  be  very  violent  in  its  attack,  and  be  ac- 
companied with  great  proftration  of  ftrength,  anxiety,  and 
lownefs  of  fpirits,  with  fevere  head-ache,  weeping  and  red- 
nefs  of  the  eyes,  great  pains  in  the  back,  a  burning  heat 
of  flcin,  and  a  quick  hard  pulfe ; — the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
fluent eruption  may  be  expefted.  The  more  early  the 
eruption,  the  more  danger  is  to  be  anticipated ;  but  a  re- 
tardation of  the  eruption  beyond  the  fourth  day,  alfo  im- 
plies a  probability  of  a  confluent  difeafe.  The  more  gra- 
dual the  eruption  of  the  puftules,  the  more  favourable ;  pro- 
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vided  the  time  of  their  rifing  be  not  protrafted  beyond  the 
ufual  limits  by  diarrhoea,  pain,  or  depreffing  paffions.  The 
more  dilHnftly  fuppuration  takes  place  about  the  eighth 
day,  and  the  more  rofy  the  interftices  around  the  puftules, 
the  lefs  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  A  fudden  ceflation 
of  the  fvvelling  of  the  face  about  the  eleventh  day,  and  the 
non-appearance  of  that  fwelling  about  the  eighth  day, 
when  the  puttules  are  very  numerous,  are  indicative  of  great 
danger ;  as  are  alfo  a  fudden  fuppreffion  of  the  falivation 
in  adults,  and  of  the  diarrhoea  in  children,  at  the  former 
period  ;  efpecially  if  the  hands  and  feet  have  not  exhibited 
any  fwelling  about  that  time.  If,  in  the  diftinft  fmall-pox, 
convulfions  occur  in  children  after  the  eruption  is  come  out, 
or  after  incruftation  has  taken  place,  death  commonly  en- 
fues  ;  or,  if  the  patient  furvives,  a  paralyfis  of  fome  of  the 
limbs  often  remains.  The  difcharge  of  pale  and  clear  urine, 
with  frequent  urging  to  pafs  it,  in  any  period  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  denotes  great  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  regular  gentle  fweats,  and  a  free  dif- 
charge of  urine,  which  depofits  a  fediment,  are  favourable 
fymptoms  in  every  fpecies  of  fmall-pox.  If,  in  the  turn  of 
the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  puftules,  which  were  before 
pale  and  flat,  fliould  acquire  a  rednefs  or  damaflc-roie  colour 
round  their  bafes,  and  fuppuration  come  on,  the  patient 
generally  recovers. 

When  the  fmall-pox  attacks  women  in  a  Rate  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  attended  with  confiderable  danger,  and  com- 
monly produces  mifcarriage  or  premature  labour.  It  has 
been  a  queftion  among  pathologifts,  whether  the  conneftion 
between  the  child  in  the  womb  and  the  mother  was  fuch  as 
to  admit  of  the  infeftion  of  the  former  with  the  fmall-pox 
under  thefe  circumftances.  Whatever  hypothetical  differ- 
ences might  exift  upon  this  topic,  experience  has  proved 
that  fuch  infeftion  often  takes  place  in  the  foetus  in  utero, 
though  not  invariably.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  the 
child  is  not  affedled  at  the  fame  moment  with  the  mother, 
but  foon  afterwards  by  fubfequent  infedlion.  For,  in  a  cafe 
related  by  Dr.  Laird,  a  woman  in  the  fifth  month  of  her 
pregnancy  paffed  through  a  fevere  fmall-pox,  which  com- 
menced about  the  end  of  Auguft :  fhe  felt  the  motion  of 
the  child  till  the  month  of  Oftober,  on  the  28th  of  which 
month  (he  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which  was  thought  to 
be  of  fix  months'  growth,  and  which  had  been  dead  fome 
days.  "  On  the  back,  ihoulders,  and  fide,  and  particularly 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  v/here  the  integuments 
were  perfeftly  found,  there  were  feveral  puftular  elevations, 
with  central  depreffions,  ftrikingly  charafteriftic  of  the  ap- 
pearances which  diftinguifti  fmall-pox.  The  foetus  was  placed 
in  the  mufeum  of  Guy's  Hofpital,  and  ftill  diftin£Uy  ex- 
hibits the  charafters  of  the  eruption."  See  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  for  April,  1807. 

A  ftill  more  extraordinary  circumftance,  in  refpeft  to  the 
infeftion  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  occafionally  occurs  ; 
namely,  the  produftion  of  fmall-pox  in  the  child,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mother's  expofure  to  the  contagion,  although 
the  latter  may  have  been  prevented  from  fuffering  the  dif- 
eafe  herfelf,  by  having  previoufly  undergone  that  difeafe,  or 
the  cow-pox,  and  therefore  efcapes  the  influence  of  the  in- 
feftion.  Dr.  Jenner  relates  the  following  cafe,  which  came 
under  his  obfervation,  in  the  inftance  of  a  lady  in  London. 
"  A  few  days  previous  to  her  confinement,  ftie  met  a  very 
difgufting  objeft,  whofe  face  was  covered  with  the  fmall- 
pox.  The  fmell  and  appearance  of  the  poor  creature  af-. 
fe&ed  her  much  at  the  time  1  and  though  ftie  mentioned  the 
circumftance  on  her  return  home,  flie  had  no  idea  that  her 
infant  could  fuffer  from  it,  having  had  the  fmall-pox  her- 
felf when  a  child.    During  a  few  days  after  its  birth  the 


little  one  feemed  quite  well ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  it  became 
indifpofed,  and  on  the  feventh  the  fmall-pox  appeared.  The 
puftules,  which  were  few  in  number,  maturated  completely. 
Dr.  Croft,  who  attended  her,  being  curious  to  know  the 
effeft  of  inoculation  from  one  of  the  puftules,  put  fome  of 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  eminently  verfed 
in  that  practice,  which  produced  the  difeafe  correftly. 
Mrs.  W.  was  not  fenfible  of  any  indifpofition  herfelf  from 
this  expofure,  nor  had  (he  any  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox."  Another  cafe  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  which 
the  child  in  titero  was  infefted  with  fmall-pox  contagion, 
and  born  with  the  eruption  upon  it,  five  weeks  after  the 
mother  had  been  vaccinated,  and  a  month  after  Ihe  had  been 
expofed  to  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox  from  three  of  her 
children.  Whence,  as  Dr.  Jenner  juftly  infers,  it  is  ob- 
vious, "  that  the  fmall-pox  virus  may  affeft  the  human 
frame,  even  to  its  inmoft  recefles,  although  apparently 
fecured  from  its  effefts,  and  yet  give  no  evidence  of  its 
prefence  by  exciting  any  perceptible  diforder."  (See  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  i.  p.  272.  Alfo,  Van 
Swieten,  Comment,  ad  Aphor.  1381  ;  and  Dr.  Mead's 
Difcourfe  on  Small-pox,  chap,  iv.)  Dr.  Mead  ftates  the 
following  analogous  faft.  "  A  certain  woman,  who  had 
formerly  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  was  now  near  her  reckon- 
ing, attended  her  hulband  in  the  diftemper.  She  went  her 
full  time,  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  It  may  be 
needlefs  to  obferve,  that  flie  did  not  catch  it  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  but  the  dead  body  of  the  infant  was  a  horrid  fight, 
being  all  over  covered  with  the  puftules  ;  a  manifeft  fign 
that  it  died  of  the  difeafe  before  it  came  into  the  world." 

Though  the  confluent  fmall-pox  fliould  not  be  imme- 
diately fatal,  yet  the  more  violent  kinds  are  often  followed 
by  a  morbid  ftate  of  the  body,  under  which  various  dif- 
agreeable  and  dangerous  complaints  arife.  Whether  thefe 
confequences  may  be  afcribed,  with  Dr.  CuUen,  fometimes 
to  an  acrid  matter,  generated  by  the  preceding  difeafe,  and 
depofited  in  different  parts,  and  fometimes  to  an  inflamma- 
tory diathefis  produced,  and  determined  to  particular  or- 
gans of  the  body,  is  a  theoretical  inquiry,  which  we  are 
not  difpofed  to  puzzle  ourfelves  and  our  readers  by  purfuing. 
It  is  manifeft,  in  general,  that  the  conftitution  is  often  left 
in  a  ftate  of  great  debility  ;  does  not  thrive  under  the  ordi- 
nary nutrition  ;  and  in  many  cafes  exhibits  a  great  tendency 
to  fcrofulous  inflammation,  efpecially  of  the  glandular  fyf- 
tem,  to  chronic  derangements  of  the  lungs,  mefentery,  and 
other  vifcera,  and  to  various  local  affeflions  of  the  fl<in, 
membranes,  and  bones.  Another  feries  of  evils,  which  the 
confluent  fmall-pox  is  liable  to  inflift,  is  the  various  degrees 
of  injury  and  deftruftion  which  it  occafions  in  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  efpecially  in  the  eyes  and  ears.  Deafnefs  of  one  or 
both  ears,  and  the  lofs  of  fight  in  one  or  both  eyes,  is  no 
uncommon  refult  of  this  formidable  malady.  It  appears 
indeed,  from  the  records  of  the  humane  "  Inftitution  for 
the  indigent  Blind,"  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  that 
claim  its  protedlion  have  been  blinded  by  the  fmall-pox. 

Caufes  of  Small-pox,  and  of  its  Varieties. — The  only  ex- 
citing caufe  of  fmall-pox  is  the  fpecific  contagion,  generated 
in  the  puftules  of  the  difeafe  itfelf.  In  what  manner,  or  at 
what  period  of  time,  this  great  depopulator  of  the  human 
race  was  generated,  or  what  phyfical  circumftances  con- 
curred to  give  it  exiftence,  hiftory  affords  us  no  means  of 
afcertaining.  The  abfurd  fpeculations  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians,.  refpefting  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  from  fome  con- 
tamination of  the  foetus  with  the  menftrual  impurities  of  the 
mother,  deferve  no  notice.  The  obvious  origin  of  a  dif- 
eafe, (fo  analogous  to  fmall-pox,  as  to  fuperfede  the  in- 
fluence of  its  contagion  on  man, )  from  a  difeafe  of  the  /kin 
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of  the  heels  of  a  horfe,  of  which  the  cow-pox  has  recently- 
afforded  an  example,  has  led  fome  fpeculators  to  the  more 
probable  conjefture,  that  the  poifon  of  fmall-pox  may  have 
been  communicated  to  the  human  from  fome  dometticated 
animal.  The  camel  has  been  fuggefted  :  but  it  was  for- 
gotten, that,  though  Arabia  was  the  country  from  which 
Europe  probably  received  the  contagion  ;  yet  that  that 
country  appears  to  have  received  it  from  the  moft  eaftern 
nations,  by  its  early  commerce,  among  whom  it  had  pre- 
vioufly  exifted  from  remote  antiquity.  (See  Moore's  in- 
terefting  "  Hittory  of  the  Small-pox,"  1815.)  At  pre- 
fent  we  can  only  attend  to  the  operation  of  this  contagion, 
and  inveftigate  its  qualities  from  the  effedls  which  it  pro- 
duces. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox  is  capable 
of  being  communicated,  and  of  exciting  the  difeafe  in  others, 
both  by  the  aftual  contad.  of  the  fluid  of  the  puilules,  and 
the  dried  crufts,  and  by  diffufion  in  a  ftate  of  folution  in 
the  atmofpheric  air.  It  may  be  alfo  fixed  and  adherent 
to  various  fubftances,  fuch  as  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and 
other  materials  of  clothing,  as  well  as  to  wood,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture  ;  from  which  alfo  it  may  exhale  in  a 
Itate  of  vapour.  Whence  a  perfon  may  be  infefted,  with- 
out aftual  contaft  either  of  the  difeafed,  or  of  fom'ites,  that 
is,  of  infefted  fubftances.  We  have  already  ftated,  how- 
ever, at  great  length,  under  the  article  Contagion,  (which 
fee,)  the  proofs  and  experiments  by  which  it  is  rendered 
manifeft,  that  the  influence  of  this,  and  probably  of  moft 
other  contagions,  by  diffufion  is  the  atmofphere,  is  limited 
to  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  fource  of  infection.  We 
refer  efpecially  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  O'Ryan,  of  Mont- 
pellier,  upon  that  fubjeft,  which  are  related  in  the  article 
juft  referred  to.  See  alfo  Dr  Haygarth's  Plan  for  the 
Extermination  of  Small-pox  in  Great  Britain. 

One  property  of  the  contagion  of  fmall-pox,  which  it 
pofielfes  in  common  with  the  contagion  of  meafles,  fcarlet 
fever,  and  chicken-pox,  but  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
contagion  of  gaol-fever,  or  typhus,  nor  to  that  of  the  plague, 
nor  to  the  chronic  contagious  maladies,  fyphilis,  and  fca- 
bies,  is  its  power  of  affedling  the  conttitution  but  once  during 
the  life  of  the  individual.  The  occurrence  of  the  difeafe, 
under  the  mildeft  or  the  moft  fevere  form,  equally  renders 
the  body  incapable  of  receiving  the  difeafe  again.  This  is 
the  general  fadt ;  but  in  regard  to  none  of  thefe  eruptive 
fevers  can  it  be  affirmed,  without  many  exceptions :  and 
the  fmall-pox  prefents  many  anomalies  in  this  refpeft.  The 
extreme  rarity  of  a  fecond  attack  of  fmall-pox  was  no- 
ticed by  the  Arabian  writers ;  and  their  admiflion  of  fuch 
a  faft  would  fcarcely  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  its  occur- 
rence, fince  they  deemed  the  fmall-pox  and  meafles  to  be 
but  varieties  of  the  fame  difeafe.  They  attempted  to  explain 
the  occafional  recurrence  of  the  difeafe  upon  their  abfurd 
theory  of  its  origin,  fuppofing  that  the  whole  of  the  men- 
ftrual  blood,  which  contaminates  the  child,  is  not  thoroughly 
depurated  and  expelled  by  the  firft  attack.  Even  Boer- 
haave  feems  to  have  believed,  that  the  difliuB  fmall-pox 
did  not  invariably  fecure  the  individual  from  a  fubfequent 
attack  of  the  confluent  form  ;  though  the  latter  effeftually 
prevented  a  recurrence.  (See  his  Praxis  Medica,  ^  1381.) 
This,  however,  is  not  confiftent  with  faft  :  for  fome  of  the 
moft  formidable  and  even  fatal  attacks  of  fecond  fmall-pox 
have  occurred  in  perfons  previoufly  much  pitted  and  dif- 
figured  by  the  difeafe.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  enter, 
in  this  place,  into  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  cafes  of  fecon- 
dary  fmall-pox :  it  will  be  fufficient  to  ftate  the  faft,  and 
to  refer  to  fome  of  the  authorities  on  the  fubjeft  of  recent 
date,  fince  the  diftindlions  between  chicken-pox,  and  the 


modifications  of  fmall-pox,  have  been  fully  eftablifhed. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  De  Haen  has  related  feveral  very  clear 
inftances  of  fecond  fmall-pox,  which  occurred  in  his  own 
praftice.  One  young  man,  a  ftudent  of  law,  received  the 
contagion  twice  within  three  years  ;  the  firft  attack  left 
him  pitted,  and  the  fecond  proved  fatal.  ( See  his  Ratio 
Medendi,  p.  ix.  ch.  7  :  alfo  his  Epift.  Apolog.  Refponf. 
ad  B.  L.  Tralles. )  One  of  the  moft  ftriking  cafes  of  this 
fort,  is  that  of  Mr.  Langford,  whole  countenance  was 
"  remarkably  pitted  and  feamed"  by  a  former  malignant 
fmall-pox,  "  fo  as  to  attraft  the  notice  of  all  who  faw 
him  yet  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  was  attacked  again  with 
confluent  fmall-pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  to  an- 
other member  of  his  family,  five  of  whom  received  the  in- 
feftion  from  him.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  vol.  iv.)  A  cafe  of  diftinft  recurrence  of 
fmall-pox  is  related  by  Dr.  Laird,  in  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal, already  referred  to  ;  another  by  Dr.  Bateman,  in  the 
Mcdico-Chirurgical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  ;  and  Mr. 
Ring  has  coUefted  a  great  number,  to  the  amount  of  fixty 
or  leventy,  in  his  Treatife  on  Cow-pox,  and  in  various 
numbers  of  the  London  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal, 
efpecially  in  volumes  12,  14,  and  15.  We  may  add,  that 
the  recurrence  of  meafles,  in  feveral  cafes,  has  been  lately 
authenticated,  by  the  firft  medical  authority  now  living, 
(we  mean  by  Dr.  Baillie,)  in  a  paper  publifhed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge.  The  fcarlet 
fever  appears  to  be  alfo  fubjeA  to  the  fame  anomalies  occa- 
fionally.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  rare  in  all  thefe 
eruptive  fevers,  and  the  general  rule  will  ftill  hold  good. 
Yet  the  confiderations  of  thefe  exceptions  fliould  remove 
our  furprife,  that  the  cow-pox  fhould  not  invariably  fecure 
the  conftitution  from  a  fubfequent  feizure  by  the  fmall-pox ; 
fiiice  its  influence  on  the  fyftem  is  commonly  lefs  confider- 
able,  than  that  of  the  mildeft  diftinft  fmall-pox.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  fmall-pox,  which,  under  the  excep- 
tions, has  been  occafionally  feen  to  follow  the  cow-pox,  has 
always  been  much  mitigated  by  the  prior  operation  of  the 
vaccine  virus,  both  in  the  violence  and  duration  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  that  it  has  never,  in  thefe  cafes,  terminated 
fatally. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms, 
that  the  fafety  and  danger  of  the  fmall-pox  depends  almoft 
entirely  upon  the  fmaller  or  larger  number  of  the  puftules  : 
it  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  both  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  and  to  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe,  to  in- 
veftigate the  origin  of  this  difference  in  the  eruption,  and 
in  the  fymptoms  which  accompany  it. 

From  the  difference  in  the  appearance,  confiftence,  colour, 
&c.  of  the  matter  produced,  as  well  as  in  the  number  and 
form  of  the  puftules,  and  from  the  various  degrees  of  fever, 
and  other  fymptoms,  which  accompany  the  different  fpecies 
of  fmall-pox,  it  might  be  readily  fufpeftcd,  that  the  con- 
tagion itfelf  was  different.  Experience,  however,  has  com- 
pletely refuted  this  fuppofition  :  for  there  are  innumerable 
inftances  of  the  contagion,  arifing  from  a  perfon  affedled 
with  the  mild  and  ddtinft  fmall-pox,  producing  the  con- 
fluent kind  in  others ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ex- 
tremely common  to  fee  the  diftinft  kind  produced  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  contagion  arifing  from  a  perfon  affefted  with 
the  worlt  confluent  fmall-pox.  The  practice  of  inoculation 
has  ftill  farther  demonftrated  this  faft.  For  the  fame 
matter  was  not  unfrequently  obferved  to  produce  in  one 
perfon  the  diftinift,  and  in  another  the  confluent  fmall-pox.  • 
And  in  order  that  no  time  fliould  be  unnecelfarily  loft, 
where  perfons  have  been  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  from 
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complete  expofure  to  tlie  contagion,  inoculation  has  been 
immediately  performed  from  a  confluent  fubjeft  ;  yet  the 
fubfequent  difeafe  has  been  diftinft  and  mild.  We  re- 
member to  have  heard  Dr.  Gregory,  the  able  profeffor  of 
the  praftice  of  phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  affert,  in  his  ledlures, 
that  he  had  once  taken  matter  from  the  confluent  fmall- 
pox  of  a  dying  child,  with  which  he  inoculated  two  of  its 
brothers  ;  they  had  both  a  very  mild  difeafe  :  one  of  them, 
however,  had  previoufly  taken  the  cafual  infetSlion,  for  he 
fickened  in  three  days  from  the  time  of  inoculation.  In- 
deed we  could  ftate  other  fafts,  from  the  fame  authority, 
to  prove  that  matter,  taken  from  the  pullules  of  the  dead 
body,  has  produced  eren  the  mildefl:  form  of  fmall-pox. 
It  is  manifeit,  therefore,  notwithftanding  the  prejudices  of 
mankind,  that  the  nature  of  the  original  contagion  has  no 
influence  in  modifying  the  difeafe  which  it  inflifts :  and 
we  muft  infer,  that  the  various  forms  which  the  difeafe 
affun.es,  originate  from  fome  particular  ftate  of  the  confti- 
tution  in  the  individuals  whom  it  thus  varioufly  handles. 
And  this  condition  of  the  conttitution  mutt  be  the  refult  of 
external  caufes,  fuch  as  the  feafons,  and  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  or  of  internal  and  perfonal  caufes,  fuch  as  plethora, 
obefity,  irritability,  or  the  contrary,  depending  on  original 
conformation,  or  upon  indulgence,  intemperance,  affeftions 
of  the  mind,  and  fo  forth.  It  is  not  the  contagion  of  fmall- 
pox  alone,  which  is  varioufly  modified  in  this  way  by  the 
exifting  condition  of  the  conftitution  ;  almoft  all  external 
agents  are  fo  modified.  The  fcratch  of  a  thorn  will  not 
be  felt  for  an  hour  by  one  perfon  ;  while  in  another  it  will 
inflame  and  form  an  abfcefs,  even  excite  the  abforbents, 
^nd  produce  a  bubo  and  fever ;  or  it  may  run  on  to  gan- 
grene, and  occafion  death.  In  like  manner,  if  feveral  people 
are  expofed  to  cold,  by  falling  into  water,  for  inftance,  and 
remaining  wet  :  the  eff'efts  will  be  very  different  individually. 
Many  will  efcape  without  inconvenience ;  fome  with  a 
common  coryza  or  fore-throat ;  another  will  be  confined  to 
bed  for  weeks  with  an  univerfal  rheumatifm  ;  another  will 
be  attacked  with  pleurify,  or  a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  an 
inflammation  in  the  bov/els.  It  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
the  varieties  of  fmall-pox  :  they  are  not  the  relult  of  a 
diffierence  in  the  caufe,  but  folely  of  a  difl'erence  in  the 
ftate  of  individual  con  ftitutions. 

The  eff'eft  of  different  feafons  upon  the  human  confti- 
tution does  not  admit  of  very  fatisfaftory  explanation. 
Sydenham  and  Boerhaave,  both  able  obfervers  of  nature, 
remarked,  that  the  regular  and  diftincl  fmall-pox  ufually 
appears  about  the  vernal  equinox,  when  it  is  epidemic, 
increafing  through  the  fummer,  and  attaining  its  height 
and  feverity  in  the  autumn,  and  commonly  difappearing 
with  the  approach  of  the  winter's  cold.  They  both  alfo 
obferved,  that  if  it  commences  early,  as  in  January  or 
February,  (and  Boerhaave  adds,  more  particularly  if  it  has 
been  abfent  from  the  place  fix  years,)  the  following  fummer 
will  be  diftinguiflied  by  an  epidemic  of  a  fevere  and  fatal 
kind,  fparing  none  who  have  not  previoufly  undergone  the 
difeafe,  and  proving  extenfively  dettruftive. 

The  internal  peculiarities  of  conftitution,  which  mo- 
dify the  operation  of  morbific  caufes  in  general,  and  of 
the  contagion  of  fmall-pox  in  particular,  are  more  obvious 
and  intelligible.  Various  hypothefes  about  the  fermentation 
excited  in  the  blood,  and  the  free  exit  or  depofition  in  the 
fkin  of  the  cgntagious  matter,  thus  multiplied  by  that 
procefs,  have  been  formed  to  explain  this  point  :  and  even 
Dr.  CuUen  has  adopted  this  abfurd  humoral  notion,  and 
endeavours  to  point  out  the  circumftances  "  which  deter- 
mine more  or  lefs  of  the  variolous  matter  to  Jlick  in  the  Jim, 
or  to  pafs  freely  through  it."    (Firft  Lines,  6  cq8.  )  But 
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thefe  notions  are  inconfiftent  with  fafti.  In  the  firft  piace^ 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  contagion  afts  like  leaves 
upon  the  blood,  "  and  aflimilates  a  great  part  of  it  to  its 
own  nature."  (Cullen,  loc.  cit.)  The  blood,  as  far  as 
its  properties  are  cognizable  by  the  fenfes,  poflefles  no 
qualities  which  are  not  common  to  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 
There  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  be  any  thing  analogous 
to  fermentation  in  the  procefs.  The  pus  that  is  generated 
is  the  refult  of  the  inflammatory  aftion  of  the  veffels  of  the 
flcin,  and  is  generated  in  the  flcin  only  ;  it  is  not  floating  in 
the  mafs  of  circulating  fluids,  and  detained  in  the  fltin,  as 
by  a  fieve.  Whatever,  therefore,  increafes  the  inflamma- 
tory aftion,  increafes  the  number  of  puftules.  Thus,  parts 
of  the  body  that  are  much  heated,  as  by  lying  upon  them, 
or  keeping  them  in  long  and  clofe  contact,  have  a  greater 
number  of  puftules  than  others  ;  and  parts  that  are  covered 
with  platters,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  ftimulant  kind,  are 
always  more  thickly  befet  with  puftules.  If  we  extend  this 
principle  to  the  conftitution  generally,  we  fliall  find,  that 
thofe  perfons  who  are  by  nature,  their  period  of  life,  their 
mode  of  living,  previous  indifpofition,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  other  caufes  of  a  more  irritable  and  inflammatory 
habit,  will  be  more  liable  to  fuffer  feverely  from  the  in- 
fluence of  fmall-pox.  An  intelligent  writer  has  ftated, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  that  perfons  of  a  fwarthy  com- 
plexion, of  a  dry  rigid  fibre,  not  much  difpofed  to  per- 
fpire,  with  brown  or  black  hair,  which  is  of  a  ftrong  texture 
and  in  great  quantity,  are  more  liable  to  a  fevere  fmall-pox 
than  thofe  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  thin,  weak,  and  light 
hair,  and  who  are  moderately  fat,  but  perfpire  freely.  He 
remarks,  too,  that  "  perfons  afflifted  with  the  palfy,  ague, 
dropfy,  and  rickets,  have  commonly  a  favourable  fmall-pox  ; 
and  thofe  afllicJed  with  the  two  former  frequently  recover 
from  both."  (Roe  on  the  Small-Pox,  p.  57.)  But  the 
natural  irritability  may  be  much  augmented  or  diminiflied 
by  various  circumftances,  and  thus  the  danger  from  the 
attack  of  fmall-pox  in  like  manner  increafed  or  lefiened. 
Thus,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fame  author,  "  if  a  perfon 
fliould  live  intemp^rately,  ufe  violent  exercife,  drink  much 
fpirituous  liquors,  or  give  any  occafion  whatfoever  to  inflam- 
mation, before  the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  difeafe  will 
prove  more  virulent,  although  the  natural  habit  be  good. 
On  the  contrary,  if  a  perfon  be  of  an  indifferent  habit,  and 
an  unpromifing  temperament,  but  live  temperately,  eat 
little  animal  food,  and  lead  a  fober  and  fedentary  life,  be- 
fore the  difeafe  attacks  him,  he  bids  fair  for  a  happy  reco- 
very." We  may  add,  that,  upon  the  fame  principle,  the 
adult  age,  as  more  robuft  and  more  connefted  with  full  , 
living,  is  more  liable  to  fuffer  the  difeafe  feverely  than  child- 
hood. 

It  feems,  therefore,  fatisfadorily  proved,  "  that  aa  in- 
flammatory ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  flcin,"  is  the  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  the  puf- 
tules, as  well  as  of  the  other  circumftances,  which  belong 
to  the  confluent  fm.all-pox,  fuch  as  the  early  eruption,  the 
erythematous  rafli,  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  the  effu- 
fion  of  a  more  ichorous  matter,  and  from  thence  the  pecu- 
liar form,  hue,  incruftation,  &c.  of  the  puftules.  Sec 
Cullen,  Firft  Lines,  §  600. 

Difi'erent  caufes  have  been  affigned  for  the  fuperior  mild- 
nefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  produced  by  inoculation,  over  that 
which  occurs  in  the  oafual  way.  Some  have  fuppofed  that 
this  advantage  arofe  from  having  the  choice  of  the  matter 
of  infeftion  in  the  former  cafe ;  and  others  have  imagined 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  matter  which 
was  introduced  by  the  lancet.  But  from  what  has  been 
faid  above,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  choice  of  the  matter  is  of 
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no  importance ;  and  we  know  not  how  fmall  a  quantity  is 
received  when  infeftion  is  communicated  in  the  cafual  way. 
But  it  is  very  obvious,  that,  by  avoiding  the  caufes  of  an 
Jhflammatory  diathefis,  by  leflening  this  condition  when  it 
exifts,  by  fhunning  the  concurrence  of  other  difeafes  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  by  choofing  the  proper  feafon  and  time 
of  life,  we  gain  many  advantages  ;  and  probably  thefe  were 
the  principal  advantages  which  inoculation  poflefled. 

Seat  of  the  Small-pox. — It  has  been  a  fubjeA  of  much 
difpute,  though  eafily  determined  by  obfervation,  whether 
the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pox  affeft  the  vifcera  and  other 
internal  parts.  The  moft  refpedlable  teftimony  in  favour 
of  their  exiftence  internally,  is  that  of  Wrifberg,  in  the 
New  Gottingen  Commentaries,  vol.  Ixvi :  but  fome  others 
have  alfo  maintained  that  they  had  feen  the  puftules,  upon 
difleftion,  upon  the  internal  organs.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  fuch  obfervations  have  originated  in  miftake. 
For  all  the  difleftions  made  by  recent  and  more  accurate 
anatomitts  have  demonilrated,  that,  beyond  the  extenfion  of 
the  cuticle,  no  variolous  puftules  ever  arife.  Cotunnius,  an 
Italian  profefTor  of  anatomy,  diflefted  above  forty  perfons, 
who  died  of  fmall-pox,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  afcertain- 
ing  what  parts  or  organs  were  invefted  with  the  puftules. 
Thefe  examinations  were  condufted  with  great  attention 
and  accuracy,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  number  of  ftudents  : 
and  the  refult  was,  that,  though  the  mouth,  tongue,  palate, 
and  top  of  the  pharynx,  were  often  full  of  puftules,  and  in 
fome  few  cafes  the  internal  membrane  of  the  trachea  was 
inflamed,  and  exhibited  fome  eff'ufion  ;  yet  not  the  leaft 
veftige  of  puftules  was  found  upon  any  of  the  internal  parts, 
even  in  the  cefophagus.  "  Etenim  quod  fpeftat  interiores 
partes, — certe  non  vifcus,  non  membrana,  non  glandula, 
non  pars  demum  interior  ulla  fuit,  quae  in  tot  exemplis 
apparuerit  puftulata."  (Cotun.  de  Sedibus  Variolarum, 
§  xxxix.)  The  truth  is,  a?  we  have  already  obferved,  the 
puftules  are  little  cutaneous  abfceffes,  the  refult  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  Ikin  alone,  and  not  depofitories  of  contagious 
matter  diftiUing  from  the  blood. 

D'tagnqfis. — It  is  not  eafy,  in  general,  to  diftinguifii  the 
fever,  which  is  about  to  ufher  in  the  fmall-pox,  from 
common  fimple  fever,  or  from  fome  other  febrile  difeafes ; 
fince  its  early  fymptoms  are  not  materially  different  from 
thefe.  It  may  be  prefumed  to  be  variolous  fever,  when  the 
fmall-pox  is  a  prevailing  epidemic,  provided  the  individual 
has  not  undergone  the  difeafe ;  and  efpecially  if  he  may 
have  been  in  circumftances  which  rendered  the  communi- 
cation of  infeftion  probable,  or  if  his  expofure  to  it  were 
well  afcertained.  On  children,  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
vulfive  fit,  on  the  evening  of  the  fecond,  or  on  the  third 
day,  will  lead  to  a  fufpicion  that  the  fmall-pox  is  about  to 
appear.  In  all  cafes,  h<)wever,  this  doubt  will  commonly 
be  cleared  up  by  the  fourth  day,  when  the  fmall-pox  will 
have  appeared. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  confound  the  eruption  of  fmall-pox 
with  any  other  febrile  eruption,  except  the  chicken-pox, 
which,  indeed,  has  not  been  demonftrated  as  a  diftinft 
difeafe  more  than  fifty  or  fixty  years.  It  had  been  called 
•variola  fpuriie,  bajlard  fmall-pox  ;  and  even  Dr.  Heberden, 
who  has  the  merit  of  having  given  the  firft  clear  defcription 
of  the  chicken-pox,  (fee  Medical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians,  vol.  i.  p.  433.)  ftill  applied  the  term 
variola  to  it ;  calling  it  variola  pujilla.  See  his  Commen- 
tarii  de  Morbi?,  cap.  96. 

The  eruption  of  fmall-pox  is  flower  and  of  longer  duration 
than  that  of  chicken-pox,  the  latter  being  commonly  com  - 
pleted in  three  days,  and  being  covered  with  flight  brown 
fcabs  oa  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  the  fmall-pox  is  at 


the  height  of  fuppuration.  The  inflammation  round  the 
chicken-pox  is  very  fmall,  and  the  contents  of  them  do  not 
feem  to  be  owing  to  fuppuration,  as  in  fmall-pox,  but  rather 
to  what  is  extravafated  immediately  under  the  cuticle  by 
the  ferous  veficles  of  the  llfin,  as  in  a  common  bhfter  ;  whence 
this  fluid  appears  in  a  veficle  on  the  fecond  day,  and,  upon 
the  cuticle  being  broken,  is  prefently  fucceeded  by  a  flight 
fcab.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days,  the  fhrivelled  or 
wrinkled  ftate  of  the  veficles  which  remain  entire,  and  the 
radiating  furrows  of  others,  the  ruptured  tops  of  which 
have  been  clofed  by  a  flight  incrultation,  fiilly  charaftferife 
the  chicken-pox,  and  diftinguifh  its  eruption  from  the  firm 
and  durable  puftules  of  fmall-pox.  Another  circumftance  is 
alfo  to  be  added  to  the  diagnofis  of  thefe  two  difeafes. 
If  the  whole  eruption  of  chicken-pox  on  the  face,  breait, 
and  limbs,  be  infpefted  on  the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  every 
gradation  of  the  progrefs  of  the  veficles  will  appear  at  the 
fame  time,  which  cannot  take  place  in  the  flow  and  regu- 
lated progrefs  of  the  fmall-pox.  ( See  Willan  on  Vaccine 
Inoculation,  p.  95.)  We  have  already  noticed  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fenfation  excited  by  touching  the  early  erup- 
tion of  the  two  difeafes  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  pointed 
out  by  the  laft-named  author. 

Since  the  introduAion  of  the  praftice  of  vaccination,  which 
maybe  deemed  one  of  the  greateft  benefits  ever  conferred  upon 
mankind  by  any  individual,  the  diagnofis  between  fmall-pos 
and  chicken-pox  has,  however,  been  rendered  a  little  more 
difficult.  For  in  feveral  cafes  in  which  the  fmall-pox  has 
occurred  in  perfons  who  had  undergone  the  cow-pox  (and 
we  have  feen  that  even  fmall-pox  and  meafles  are  not  always 
fecurities  againft  themfelves),  a  mitigated  and  modified  fmall- 
pox  has  commonly  enfued,  of  a  veficular  charafter,  or  of  a 
fmall  horny  appearance,  which  has  not  gone  through  the 
ufual  ftages ;  but,  inftead  of  proceeding  to  full  fuppuration, 
has  begun  to  fubfide  and  dry  away  on  the  fixth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eruption.  It  requires  confider- 
able  attention,  therefore,  to  difcriminate  between  this  variety 
of  mitigated  fmall-pox  and  the  chicken-pox  ;  and  decifion 
cannot  always  be  obtained  without  the  experiment  of  in- 
oculation with  the  matter  of  the  puftules.  The  iniprefiion 
under  the  finger,  the  form,  and  regular  progrefs  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  may  be  generally  recognized,  however,  up  to  the  fixth 
day,  by  careful  obfervation. 

Treatment  of  Small-pox. — Until  the  year  1798,  when  Dr. 
Jenner  immortalized  his  name  by  the  announcement  of  his 
great  difcovery  of  the  properties  of  the  cow-pox,  no  means 
of  prevention  could  be  fuggefted  to  any  individual,  by  which 
he  could  avoid  or  proteft  himfelf  from  the  fmall-pox.  In 
all  large  towns,  and  efpecially  fince  the  introduftion  of  the 
praftice  of  inoculation,  a  conftant  colleftion  of  contagion 
fubfiited,  which  operated  upon  every  one  who  vifited  them, 
even  for  a  fhort  time,  from  their  more  infulated  fituations 
in  the  country,  if  they  remained  fufceptible  of  the  difeafe. 
A  preventive,  however,  is  now  difcovered,  and  every  one 
may  be  rendered  fecbre  from  the  influence  of  this  baneful 
contagion.  (See  Cow-pox.)  At  prefent,  however,  this 
valuable  preventive  is  not  yet  univerfally  adopted,  and  the 
fmall-pox  has  carried  off  in  this  metropolis,  during  the 
year  which  has  juft  terminated  (1815),  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  perfons.  We  have  ftill,  there 
fore,  occafion  to  ftudy  the  belt  mode  of  treating  the  dif- 
eafe, under  the  different  forms  which  it  affumes,  when  it 
occurs  in  the  cafual  way. 

From  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  as  above  de-  . 
tailed,  it  appears  very  evident,  that  the  danger  and  violence 
of  the  fymptoms  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
the  eruption  ;  which  is  again  much  connefted  with  the  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  fever  that  accompanies  and  precedes  it.  The  firft 
indication,  therefore,  is,  to  moderate  the  eruptive  fever. 

In  the  cafe  of  inoculated  fmall-pox,  this  procefs  may  be 
commenced  in  the  interval  between  the  infertion  of  the 
matter  and  the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  that  is,  feveral 
days  previous  to  the  origin  of  the  fever  ;  when,  by  a  light 
and  cooling  diet,  and  by  the  ufe  of  laxative  medicines,  if 
the  habit  be  full,  the  body  may  be  brought  into  a  lefs  in- 
flammatory ftate  ;  and  thus  rendered  lefs  fufceptible  of  vio- 
lent inflammatory  difeafe.  But  in  the  cafual  fmall-pox,  we 
have  commonly  no  warning  of  the  malady,  until  the 
eruptive  fever  aftually  commences  ;  nor,  when  it  has  already 
begun,  can  we  be  certain,  from  any  peculiar  fymptoms,  that 
it  is  any  thing  but  an  ordinary  fever ;  uiilefs  it  occurs  in 
perfons  who,  not  having  previoufly  undergone  the  difeafe, 
have  been  notorioufly  expofed  to  the  infeftion.  It  is  fortu- 
nate, however,  that  our  inability  to  diftinguilh  the  fever 
which  is  about  to  ufher  in  the  fmall-pox  from  common  in- 
flammatory fever,  is  of  no  moment ;  fmce  the  fame  reme- 
dies are  the  moft  appropriate  in  both  cafes.  The  older  prafti- 
tioners,  indeed,  mifled  by  their  humoral  hypothefes,  about 
a  fermentation  in  the  blood,  a  ftruggle  of  the  conftitution 
to  rid  itfelf  of  the  fcum  and  dregs  that  were  feparated,  and 
a  falutary  effort  to  difcharge  them  by  the  Mn,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  manifeil  in  the  puftules,  unfortunately  took 
an  oppofite  view  of  the.fubjeft.  They  thought  it  neceflary 
to  aflifl:  and  encourage  the  fever,  and  very  dangerous  to  re- 
prefs  it ;  and  therefore  they  excluded  the  cool  air,  kept  the 
patient  in  a  hot  bed,  and  adminiftered  warm  drinks  and  cor- 
dial medicines.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  praiSlice 
(  which  was  extended  to  all  febrile  complaints )  was  firft;  de- 
tefted  by  the  fagacity  of  our  great  countryman,  Sydenham, 
in  fpite  of  the  hypothetical  dodlrines,  in  which  he  had  him- 
felf  been  educated  ;  and  his  prophecy,  that,  after  his  death, 
his  opinion  and  praftice  would  prevail,  has  been  amply  veri- 
fied. In  faft  it  is  now  univerfally  admitted,  that  the  more 
the  previous  fever  is  moderated,  the  more  all  the  enfuing 
fymptoms  will  be  mitigated.  According  to  the  degree  of 
violence  with  which  the  fever  commences,  the  aftivity  of  the 
meafures  for  moderating  it  will  be  various.  If  the  fymp- 
toms are  not  fevere,  the  patient  may  be  recommended  not 
to  keep  his  bed,  but  to  remain,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Sydenham,  in  a  cool  apartment,  having  the  benefit  of  cool 
air  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  difcard  animal  food,  and  adopt 
that  of  a  cooling  nature,  vegetable  decoftions,  acidulous 
fruits,  and  diluent  drinks,  fuch  as  plain  cold  water,  lemonade, 
whey,  &c.  All  his  drinks  ftiould  be  given  cold  ;  and  the 
bowels  fliould  be  freely  opened  by  fome  cooling  purgative, 
as  by  the  neutral  falts,  with  a  little  calomel.  If  thefe  mea- 
fures are  adequate  to  keep  down  the  fever,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  eruption  appears  early,  and  in  fmall  numbers, 
the  fafety  of  the  patient  may  be  confidered  as  afcertained  ; 
and  no  farther  treatment,  except  a  continuance  of  the  anti- 
phlogiilic  fyftem,  is  neceffary.  The  praftiee  of  continuing 
to  give  purgatives  as  the  eruption  declines,  appears  to  be  al- 
together unneceffary,  and  may  in  fome  cafes  be  hurtful ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  continued  rather  in  compliance  with  the 
exploded  hypothefis  of  feparating  the  contagious  matter 
from  the  blood,  than  from  any  rational  inference  of  expe- 
rience. 

Where  the  fever  comes  on,  however,  with  great  violence, 
manifetting  early  its  charafter,  by  a  quick,  hard  pulfe,  in- 
tenfe  heat,  and  thirft,  a  fluftied  countenance,  inflamed  eyes, 
fevere  head-ache,  a  quick  and  opprefled  refpiration,  with  de- 
lirium, efpecially  in  adult  perfons,  and  in  thofe  of  vigorous 
or  plethoric  habits,  very  aftive  meafures  fhould  be  imme- 
diately adopted.    In  perfons  of  the  latter  defeription,  the 


firft  objeft  would  be  to  let  fome  blood,  the  quantity 
of  which  mud  be  determined  by  a  confideration  of  the 
patient's  age,  conftitution,  and  habits  of  life,  and  of 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms.  At  the  fame  time,  al- 
though he  cannot  obey  Sydenham's  injun6tion  of  fitting 
up,  the  cooling  plan  muft  be  adopted  to  the  fuUeft  ex- 
tent in  refpeft  to  his  apartment,  which  fliould  be  freely 
ventilated  by  the  admiflion  of  the  external  air,  through 
open  windows  and  doors,  and  to  his  bed,  which  fliould  be 
a  mattrafs,  and  as  lightly  covered  as  the  feafon  and  his  feel- 
ings will  permit.  If  the  flcin  is  intenfely  hot  and  dry,  muck 
benefit  will  be  obtained,  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  by 
fponging  the  furface  occafionally  with  cold  water,  or  evea 
by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  affufion.  We  have  known  feveral 
inftances,  in  which  this  fever,  not  being  fufpefted  to  be 
the  variolous  fever,  was  treated  by  the  cold  aff^ufion,  with 
the  moft  decided  alleviation  of  the  fever,  and  of  the  fub- 
fequent  eruption.  The  benefits  of  this  pradlice  in  fear- 
let  fever,  even  during  the  extenfion  of  the  eruption  over 
the  whole  flcin,  are  now  generally  acknowledged  by  all  phy- 
ficians  who  have  witneiied  the  falutary  and  rapid  change 
vvhich  it  produces,  both  in  the  feelings  and  in  the  malady  of 
the  patient;  being,  in  faft,the  moft  efficacious  phyfical  agent» 
as  well  as  the  moft  expeditious  and  grateful,  that  the  whole 
art  of  medicine  is  poflefled  of ;  and  the  only  expedient  fully 
entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the  ancient  empiric,  that  of 
curing  "  cito,  tuto,  et  jucunde."  It  is,  in  truth,  but  the 
perfedlion  of  the  cooling  fyftem  recommended  by  Syden- 
ham ;  and  when  united  with  cool  air,  cool  drinks,  and  light 
coverings,  it  affords  the  moft  certain  means  of  controlling 
the  inflammatory  fever. 

An  aftive  purgative  will  alfo  contribute  to  relieve  inflam- 
matory aftion,  and  fliould  be  fpeedily  adminiftered,  and  re- 
peated according  to  circumftances.  Diaphoretics  are  alfo 
recommended,  and  if  they  are  not  of  a  ftimulating  kind, 
they  may  be  given  with  advantage  :  but  the  moft  effeftual 
mode  of  inducing  perfpiration  is  by  reducing  the  dry  and 
burning  heat  of  the  flcin,  by  cool  air  and  wafliing. 

If,  however,  thefe  falutary  meafures  have  been  omitted, 
or  have  proved  inadequate  to  prevent  a  numerous  eruption, 
efpecially  upon  the  face  ;  if  the  puftules  are  not  diftinft  ; 
and  particularly,  if,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  fever  does  not  fuf- 
fer  a  confiderable  remiflion  ;  the  difeafe  will  ftill  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  It  will  ftill  be  neceflary  to  avoid 
heat  and  a  heating  regimen,  and  to  continue  to  admit  the 
free  accefs  of  cool  air,  although  the  more  aftive  applica- 
tions of  cold,  by  fponging  or  aff^ufion  with  water,  need 
not  be  continued.  The  beneficial  influence  of  cool  and  frefli 
air,  indeed,  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe,  is  very  manifeft  ; 
and  in  order  to  imprefs  this  truth  more  ftrongly,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  relate  a  cafe  or  two,  from  among  many  that 
have  been  recorded,  to  fliew  the  extent  ©f  that  influence, 
even  in  the  later  ftages.  Sir  George  Baker,  in  his  "  En- 
quiry into  the  Merits  of  a  Method  for  inoculating  the 
Small-pox,  &c."  obferves,  "  The  hiltory  recorded  by  Sy- 
denham, of  a  young  man  at  Briftol,  who  owed  his  recovery 
to  his  being  laid  out  on  a  table,  as  if  dead,  is  iufli- 
ciently  known.  To  this  hiftory  there  is  a  great  refemblance 
in  a  cafe  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  as  having 
happened  in  Carolina.  Mr.  Benjamin  Marych  had  a  violent 
natural  confluent  fmall-pox  in  the  hot  weather.  His  at- 
tendants thought  him  dead  ;  upon  which  the  faflies  were  im- 
mediately fet  open,  and  a  frefti  quantity  of  air,  or  poflTibly 
a  wind,  ruftiing  in,  produced  a  frefh  refpiration  and  motion 
in  the  perfon  who  was  thought  dead.  When  this  waS  ob- 
ferved,  they  went  to  put  them  down  again.  The  patient 
who  faw  it,  and  was  fpeechlefs,  but  fenfible  ef  the  alteration 
Y  2  and 
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and  benefit,  beckoned  with  his  hand  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
by  degrees  entirely  recovered."  Another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind  is  related  by  a  gentleman  of  great  veracity  and  expe- 
rience. "  In  the  year  1736,  a  man  who  lived  as  fervant 
v^ith  Mrs.  Broderep,  one  of  the  daughters  of  archbifhop 
Wake,  in  Great  Ormond-itreet,  had  the  confluent  fmalU 
pox  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  day, 
his  life  was  entirely  defpaired  of.  On  the  next  morning, 
wheiv  I  went  rather  to  enquire  after  him  than  to  vifit  him, 
the  nurfe's  report  was,  that  he  had  grown  worfe  and  worfe 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  he 
ceafed  to  breathe,  became  infenfible  and  motionlefs,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  abfolutely  dead.  About  five  or  fix  o'clock, 
the  body  was  removed  and  placed  on  a  large  table,  near  an 
open  window,  with  no  covering  except  only  a  (hirt.  No 
iign  of  life  appeared,  but  the  body  continued  hotter  than 
is  common  after  death.  This  heat,  however,  the  nurfe  at- 
tributed to  the  weather.  In  this  ftate  he  had  remained  about 
an  hour,  when  the  nurfe  heard  a  fort  of  figh,  or  faint 
breathing  ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  he  had  moved  his  arm 
acrefs  his  ftomach.  Being  raifed  up  with  fome  difficulty, 
he  took  a  fpoonful  of  a  cordial  medicine,  ordered  for  him 
on  the  preceding  day  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  fpeak, 
he  faid  the  cold  air  was  very  refrefhing.  Being  carried  back 
to  the  bed,  he  fell  into  a  fweat,  and  flept  three  or  four 
hours.  About  this  time  I  faw  him.  His  pulfe  wr^s  now 
equal  and  ftrong  ;  his  refpiration  better  than  it  had  been  for 
feveral  days  before  ;  and  his  fenfes  perfeft.  The  door  and 
windows  were  left  open,  and  in  a  few  days  the  man  was 
quite  out  of  danger."  (See  fir  G.  Baker's  Eflay,  above 
quoted;  and  Dr.  Walker's  work  on  Small-pox.)  Thefe 
f  adls  require  no  comment.  They  demonitrate  the  beneficial 
influence  of  cool  air  at  all  periods  of  tlie  difeafe.  It  is, 
however,  particularly  beneficial  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking,  when  a  thick  eruption  is  coming  out, 
and  the  fever  does  not  remit.  At  this  time  the  expofure  to 
cool  air,  with  the  other  antiphlogiltic  meafures,  will  often 
greatly  leflen  the  indiftinft  crowd  of  puftules  that  is  fpiead- 
ing  over  the  face,  and  occafion  a  few  regular  ones  to  arife, 
the  head  will  lofe  its  confufion,  and  the  breathing  become 
lefs  opprefl'ed. 

At  this  period  of  the  difeafe,  too,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  be  neceilary,  in  adult  and  plethoric  fub- 
jefts,  to  take  away  fome  blood.  This,  however,  feldom  re- 
quires to  be  repeated.  But  a  cooling  purgative  fliould  be 
adminiftered  and  repeated,  or  aided  by  a  frequent  repetition 
of  laxative  glyfl:ers ;  and  the  free  ufe  of  diluent  drinks 
fliould  be  permitted. 

Moft  writers  from  Sydenham  downwards,  and  Boerhaave 
and  CuUen  among  the  rell,  have  recommended  the  admi- 
niftration  of  an  opiate^  every  night,  under  this  febrile  condi- 
tion, that  continues  after  the  eruption  of  confluent  fmall-pox 
has  appeared.  Sydenham,  however,  only  gave  it  to  patients 
whofe  age  exceeded  fourteen  years :  but  Boerhaave  and 
Cullen  fpecify  the  fifth  day  as  the  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  opiates,  and  mention  no  exception.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  modern  experience  lias  confirmed  the  views  of 
thefe  great  phyficians :  indeed,  when  Sydenham  fpeaks  of 
ufing  opium  or  bleeding  to  effe(5l  the  fame  purpofe,  we  are 
unable  to  conjefture  what  powers  he  afcribed  to  the  former 
remedy.  "  Jam  non  aliis  auxiliis  (cum  in  propinquo  mors 
fit)  segro  fubveniri  pofle  autumo,  quam  vel  narcotka  aff^atim 
exhibendo,  vel  fanguinem  liberaliter  extrahendo,"  &C.  (Obf. 
Medics,  feft.  iii.  cap.  2.)  Dr.  Walker  has  juftly  animad- 
verted on  this  pradiice,  which,  however  it  may  alleviate 
reitlefsnefs  and  pain,  in  flight  cafes,  unaccompanied  by 
acute  fever,  is  well  known  to  accelerate  the  circulationj  to 


harden  the  pulfe,  to  augment  the  heat  and  thirft,  to  increafe 
delirium,  to  diminifli  the  fecretions ;  in  a  word,  to  aggra- 
vate all  the  fymptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  while  it  fails 
to  produce  the  anticipated  reft,  or  rather  baniflies  it  more 
effeftually.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  effefts  of  an  opiate 
in  all  the  phlegmafla,  or  acute  and  vifceral  inflammation  ;  as 
well  as  in  the  aftive  ftages  of  common  fever  ;  and  we  know 
no  circumltance  in  the  early  ft;age  of  fmall-pox,  which  con- 
Ititutes  any  exception  to  this  fadA,  or  which  modifies  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  medicine.  A  iteady  purfuit  of  the  anti- 
phlogidic  plan  is  a  much  more  effeftual  footherof  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  patient  fuffers.  Sydenham  and  other  writers 
urge  the  impropriety  of  interfering  with  the  ptyalifm,  that 
ufually  occurs  in  confluent  fmall-pox  foon  after  the  eruption 
is  out,  and  deem  the  luppreflion  of  it  highly  dangerous. 
Yet  the  tendency  of  opium  to  leflen  the  fecretionfe  is  well 
underftood  :  but  the  principal  injury  to  be  apprehended  from 
it  is  the  excitement  which  it  produces.  In  the  later  periods 
of  the  difeafe,  however,  when  the  febrile  excitement  is  low, 
and  much  irritation  is  kept  up  by  the  hardening  cralts,  the 
moderate  ufe  of  opiates  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  antiphlogillic  praftice,  above  recommended,  fliould 
be  continued  during  the  progrefs  of  the  eruption  to  matura- 
tion, unlefs  fome  particular  fymptoms  of  failure  of  the  wV 
vitie  fliould  enfue.  For  in  every  cafe  of  fmall-pox,  where 
the  eruption  of  pufliules  is  numerous,  although  fome  abate- 
ment of  the  fever  is  difcernible  upon  the  complete  eruption 
of  the  fpocs,  yet  there  is  feldom  a  perfeft  remiifion  of  the 
fever,  the  pulfe  rarely  defcending  below  90  or  100  in  the 
minute.  The  fecondary  fever,  therefore,  which  occurs  about 
the  eleventh  day,  upon  the  complete  fuppuration  of  the 
puftules,  or  at  leait  when  thefe  are  perfeftly  full  and 
itretched  to  their  utmoll  extent,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  which  they  contain,  is  rather  an  augmentation 
of  the  cxilting  fever  than  a  new  fever.  The  origin  of  this 
fever,  in  the  opinion  of  Sydenham  and  moft  of  the  writers 
who  followed  him,  was  the  re-abforption  of  the  virus  of  the 
puftules  into  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  the  or- 
dinary perfpirable  matter,  which  could  not  pafs  off'  by  the 
fliin.  Whence  they  recommended  blood-letting,  wliich, 
they  believed,  was  the  moft  effeftual  mode  of  depurating 
the  blood  thus  contaminated,  as  the  means  of  cure  for  this 
fever.  But  not  only  was  their  theory  very  bad,  (for  iurely 
drawing  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  circulating  mafs 
could  have  no  eff'eft  in  removing  the  corruption  from  that 
which  remained  in  the  vefl"els,)  but  their  pradlice  was  often 
injurious,  by  reducing  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  at  a  time 
when  the  powers  of  life  were  about  to  fail,  and  require  all 
pofiible  fupport.  Dr.  Freind  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out 
the  fnperior  advantages  of  gentle  purgatives  in  mitigating 
the  fecondary  fever.  The  bowels  fliould  be  gently  but 
fteadily  opened,  in  all  cafes,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
fever,  provided  no  diarrhoea  has  occurred.  According  to 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  appearance  of  the  matter  in 
the  eruptions,  the  ftrength  of  tlie  patient,  and  other  fymp- 
toms, more  or  lefs  of  a  cordial  plan  of  treatment  muft,  how- 
ever, be  combined  with  the  laxatives.  Light  liquid  nourifli- 
ment,  with  a  little  wine  and  water  as  drink,  fliould  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered ;  and  a  decoftion  or  infufion  of  cia- 
choHa,  with  the  mineral  acids  and  a  flight  aromatic,  will  be 
given  with  advantage.  If  the  difeafe  put  on  a  more  malig- 
nant charafter,  with  petechia  and  hcemorrhages,  the  cordial 
treatment  muft  be  increafed  both  in  quantity  and  ftrength  ; 
but  the  ftate  of  the  bowels  muft  ftill  be  regulated.  Under 
this  cordial  plan,  the  petechiae  will  fometimes  difappear ; 
the  empty  veficles  will  become  filled  with  matter  ;  and 
thc^  ichoroua  fluid  of  others  be  changed  into  white  thick 
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pus  i  the  other  fymptoms  of  courfe  improving  in  a  fimilar 
degree. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  cure  which  experience  has 
fanftioned  in  the  fmall-pox.  Bat  in  particular  cafes  parti- 
cular fymptoms  are  very  urgent,  modifying  the  charafter  of 
the  difeafe,  and  requiring  fome  modification  of  the  method 
of  treatment. 

Little  can  be  done  to  controul  efFe(^ually  the  falivation, 
\\\\tn  that  difcharge  is  exceflive,  nor  to  reltore  it  when  it 
fuddenly  fubfides.  In  the  former  cafe,  and  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  danger  of  fuffocation  from  the  vifcidity  of  the 
faliva,  and  the  difficulty  of  dilcharging  it,  the  mouth  and 
throat  may  be  frequently  wafhed  or  fy  ringed  with  a  gargle 
containing  oxymel,  or  fome  of  the  mineral  acids.  And, 
as  the  faliva  often  begins  to  thicken  on  the  eleventh  day, 
Sydenham  recommended  a  bliller  (which  has  been  often 
found  beneficial)  to  be  applied  between  the  ihoulders,  on 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  day,  by  way  of  prevention.  The 
diarrhaa,  when  it  occurs  fpontaneoufly,  being  by  all  writers 
deemed  rather  falutary  than  injurious,  fliould  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  The  /'welling  of  the  head,  face,  and  fauces,  when 
it  is  exceflive,  is  highly  dangerous,  and  commonly  accom- 
panied by  vifcidity  or  fuppreffion  of  the  falivary  difcharge. 
The  fteady  purfuit  of  the  antiphlogillic  fyftem  is  the  belt 
preventive  of  this  danger,  and  the  free  difcharge  occafioned 
by  laxatives  affords  the  beft  means  of  drawing  off  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fluids  to  thofe  parts. 

The  head-ache  and  derirlum,  when  violent  and  accompanied 
with  intolerance  of  light,  and  other  phrenitic  fymptoms, 
mark  the  violence  of  the  fever  from  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  the  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  of  the  head,  and 
therefore  demand,  not  only  the  moft  rigid  purfuit  of  the 
antiphlogiftic  plan,  the  free  admiflion  of  cool  air,  and  aftive 
purgation,  but  alfo  the  particular  application  of  cold  to  the 
head ;  the  detradlion  of  blood  by  leeches  or  cupping  from 
the  temples  or  nucha  ;  or  even  general  blood-letting.  The 
pediluvium  is  fometimes  recommended  for  the  purpofe  of 
relieving  the  head  on  the  principle  of  revulfion  ;  but  we 
have  more  than  once  exprcfled  our  doubts  both  of  the  truth 
of  the  hypothefis  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  praAice. 
When  the  determination  to  the  head  is  fuch  as  to  produce 
aftual  coma,  during  the  eruptive  fever,  a  moft  dangerous 
fmall-pox  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the  coohng  evacuating 
meafures  juft  recommended  fliould  be  carried  as  far  as  dif- 
cretion  and  experience  will  juft;ify,  and  a  blifler  fliould  be 
applied  to  the  neck. 

Inflammation  of  the  throat  is  a  common  attendant  on  all 
the  varieties  of  fmall-pox,  even  the  mildefl  ;  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  flight,  and  eafily  relieved  by  any  acidulous  and 
mucilaginous  gargle,  fuch  as  an  infufion  of  figs,  acidulated 
with  lemon-juice,  apple-tea,  or  lemonade.  But  the  angina, 
which  accompanies  the  worll  kinds  of  fmall-pox,  is  more 
acute  and  obftinate,  and  from  extending  to  the  glottis,  it 
frequently  produces  a  confiderable  degree  of  hoarfenefs.  It 
is  alfo  increafed  by  the  general  inflammation  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  continues  till  thefe  fubfide. 
This  fymptom  is  moderated  by  the  antiphlogiftiic  regimen, 
by  blood-letting  in  inflammatory  habits,  and  efpecially  by 
the  early  courfe  of  laxatives,  which  contribute  to  prevent 
and  diminifli  all  the  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

D'lfficulty  of  breathing  is  an  alarming  fymptom  in  fmall- 
pox,  and  feldom  occurs  except  in  the  worft  kinds,  and  in 
the  lalt  Itage  of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  when  it  is  left  to 
nature,  or  improperly  treated  in  the  preceding  periods.  In 
cafes  where  the  cheft:  is  narrow  and  contracted,  or  there  is  a 
conftitutional  predifpofition  to  difeafe  in  the  lungs,  this 
Symptom  may^  occur  at  an  earlier  ftage.    Its  appearance 


implies  a  threatening  or  prefent  inflammation  or  peripneu- 
mony,  and  requires  more  than  any  other  fymptom  the  free 
ufe  of  blood-letting,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of  cooling 
purgatives,  and  the  whole  antiphlogiftic  plan. 

Some  degree  of  fupprejfien  of  urine  not  unfrequently  takes 
place  in  fevere  cafes  of  fmall-pox,  efpecially  from  bad  ma- 
nagement in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  it  is  commonly 
attended  by  collivenefs,  and  is  mofl:  effeftually  relieved  by 
promoting  the  inteftinal  difcharge,  efpecially  by  laxative 
glyfters.  An  immediate  evacuation  is  fometimes  produced, 
as  Sydenham  remarked,  by  taking  the  patient  out  of  bed, 
and  Supporting  him  expofed  to  the  cool  air  in  his  fliirt,  but 
ftill  more  effeftually  by  placing  his  feet  on  a  cold  floor  or 
hearth,  which  commonly  induces  a.  fpeedy  difpofition  in  the 
bladder  to  contraft  and  expel  its  contents. 

It  only  remains  that  we  allude  to  the  means  which  have 
been  devifed  to  prevent  the  deformity  which  is  too  often 
produced  by  fmall-pox  by  xht  pits  which  it  leaves  behind. 
As  the  pits  have  been  afcribed  to  the  retention  of  the  acrid 
matter  under  the  cuticle,  and  the  confequent  corrofion  of 
the  true  fl<in  ;  fo  it  has  been  propofed  to  open  the  puftules, 
in  order  to  allow  the  ichor  to  be  difcharged.  (See  Van 
Swieten,  Comment,  ad  Aph.  1402.)  This  plan,  however, 
has  not  proved  fuccefsful,  and  the  theory  is  probably  er- 
roneous. Others  have  propofed  the  covering  of  the  face  in 
the  laft  itage  of  the  difeafe,  to  fecure  it  from  the  air,  and 
the  ufe  of  fomentations  at  the  fame  time  with  warm  milk, 
and  inunctions  with  unfalted  butter,  hog's-lard,  or  oil.  Dr. 
Walker,  in  his  valuable  work  already  often  quoted,  adopts 
a  fimilar  method,  but  at  a  fomewhat  earlier  period.  He 
maintains  that  the  pits  do  not  originate  either  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  contained  matter,  from  ulceration,  or  from  any 
lofs  of  fubftance  of  the  flcin  ;  but  that  they  are,  in  faft, 
merely  imprejftons,  made  in  the  tender  flcin  by  the  prefl"ure 
of  the  hardened  and  deficcated  puftules,  or  fcabs,  as  a 
feal  impreffes  melted  wax.  This,  however,  may  be  juftly 
queftioned ;  for  the  flcin,  tender  as  it  may  be,  is  probably 
not  capable  of  receiving  any  impreflions  fo  permanent,  and 
muft  be  partially  ulcerated,  and  lofe  a  portion  of  its  fub- 
ftance by  floughing,  under  each  hardening  puftule.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  face  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  pitted, 
from  the  greater  drying  and  hardening  of  the  crowd  of  puf- 
tules which  cover  it,  and  that  this  may  probably  be  owing 
to  its  greater  expofure  to  the  air.  Whence  the  early  pre- 
vention of  fuch  expofure,  and  the  foftening  of  the  drying 
puftules,  certainly  promife  the  beft  fecurity  againft  fevere 
pitting.  About  the  tenth  day  of  the  difeafe,  fometimes 
fooner,  according  to  the  kind  of  fmall-pox,  the  apices  of 
the  puftules  on  the  face  change  colour,  feel  rough,  and 
begin  to  harden,  efpecially  about  the  mouth  and  chin,  which 
are  more  chafed  by  the  bed-clothes.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Walker  fpread  over  the  face  a  maflc,  of  fine  old 
cambric,  thinly  fineared  with  a  mild  liniment,  compofed  of 
oil,  fpermaceti,  and  a  little  wax.  This  mafl^  he  renewed 
three  or  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  fometimes 
oftener,  efpecially  when  urged  by  the  patient,  who  gene- 
rally felt  an  agreeable  and  refrelhing  coolnels  for  fome  time 
after  each  application.  On  removing  the  maflc,  the  face 
was  gently  touched  with  a  foft  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
expofed  to  the  air  for  as  fliort  a  time  as  poflible.  By  this 
expedient,  he  affirms,  the  variolous  matter  is  feen  through 
the  tranfparent  maflc  to  be  preferved  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  that  ftate  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
or  until  it  is  gradually  difcharged  by  oozing  out.  The 
maflc  is  to  be  continued  till  the  puftules  are  perfectly  emp- 
tied, which  happens  m  the  courfe  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
days,  and  in  fome  kinds  of  fmall-pox  in  a  longer  time.  Dr. 
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Walker  affirms,  "  in  the  application  of  this  theory  of  pits, 
in  the  varieties  of  fmall-pox  that  have  come  under  my  care, 
I  have  conftantly  found  the  above  mode  of  treatment  to 
anfwer  my  higheit  expeftation,  not  only  in  preventing  pits 
in  the  wrdrft  cafes  of  this  difeafe ;  but  muft  obferve  an 
agreeable  and  unexpefted  effett,  which  I  have  conitantly 
found  to  accompany  it,  namely,  a  prefervation  of  the  na- 
tural features.  Many  have  experienced  fuch  an  alteration 
in  the  countenances  of  their  friends  and  children,  from  the 
effefts  of  this  difeafe,  that  they  could  fcarcely  know  them 
again.  This  difagreeable  effeft  has  been  completely  pre- 
vented, in  every  cafe  that  I  have  met  with,  by  the  method 
above  direfted."  (Loc.  cit.  p.  398.)  He  adds,  however, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  this  application  Hands  connefted  with 
the  antiphlogittic  and  evacuant  plan  of  treatment,  v/hich  he 
judicioufly  recommends,  and  which  accords  with  that  which 
we  have  above  detailed. 

In  fome  conftitutions,  as  we  have  already  Itated,  the  dif- 
turbance  excited  by  the  fmall-pox  is  fuch  as  to  leave  the 
patients  in  a  ftate  of  great  prcdifpofition  to  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  glandular  fyftem,  and  all  the  forms  of  fcrofula 
are  occafionally  feen  to  follow  its  ravages,  as  well  as  fome 
other  cacheftic  conditions.  One  of  the  moft  formidable 
confequences,  however,  of  confluent  fmall-pox  is  the  lofs 
of  fight,  which  it  frequently  occafions,  and  which  is  fo 
common  indeed  in  this  country,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
blind  who  are  feen  in  the  ftreets  Owe  their  lofs  of  vifion  to 
the  fmall-pox.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  refult  of  the 
extenfion  of  inflammation  to  the  eyes  during  the  attack  of 
the  confluent  fmall-pox,  than  a  fequela  of  the  difeafe,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  prevented  rather  by  the  proper  pra£Hce 
during  the  eruption  above  detailed,  than  by  any  fubfequent 
treatment.  With  a  view  to  anticipate  the  morbid  confe- 
quences, upon  the  fuppofition  that  they  arife  from  the  re- 
mains or  dregs  of  the  contagion  ftill  contaminating  the 
blood,  it  is  ufual  to  adminiiler  a  fucceflion  of  purgatives, 
to  clear  the  circulating  fluids  of  thefe  impurities.  We  do 
not  profefs  to  underftand  how,  by  exciting  the  aftions  of 
the  exhalents  of  the  inteftines,  we  can  draw  out  of  the 
blood  juft  the  impure  portion,  leaving  the  reft  unpolluted; 
and  confider  both  the  contamination  and  the  purification  of 
the  blood  as  equally  gratuitous  fuppofitions.  Where  the 
patient  comes  out  of  the  difeafe  with  every  appearance  of 
returning  health,  we  do  not  perceive  the  neceflity  of  refort- 
ing  to  thefe  hypothetical  cleanfers,  which,  if  violent,  may 
do  harm,  and  can  only  be  produftive  of  benefit  by  aflifting 
the  digeftion  and  propulfion  of  the  aliments  in  a  gentle  way. 
And  where  there  are  appearances  of  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
or  a  flow  convalefcence,  more  advantages  are  probably  to 
be  obtained  by  a  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  with 
a  judicious  courfe  of  alterative  and  gently  tonic  medicine, 
than  by  the  repetition  of  cathartics.  A  diet  of  milk  and 
vegetables,  or  very  light  animal  fluids,  with  appropriate 
exercife,  change  of  air,  the  tepid  bath,  and  other  means 
which  medicine  aff^ords  of  regulating  the  funftions  and  gra- 
dually reftoring  the  ftrength,  ftiould  be  purfued  with  dili- 
gence, efpecially  where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  heftic  fever 
connefted  with  the  debility.  Some  forms  of  fcrofula  and 
cachexia,  however,  which  are  more  local  and  unaccompanied 
by  fever,  require  a  more  nutritious  and  cordial  plan  of 
treatment,  to  be  determined  by  the  age  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient. 

An  able  and  ingenious  projeft  was  propofed  feveral  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Haygarth  for  the  extermination  of  fmall-pox  in 
Great  Britain,  turning  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  ino- 
•ulation.  (See  his  Sketch  of  a  Plan,  &c.  in  2  vols.  1 793.) 
It  is  unneceffary,  however,  now  to  enter  into  any  difcuffion 


refpefting  the  efficacy  or  importance  of  fuch  a  plan  ;  fince 
the  difeovery  of  the  influence  of  the  cow-pox,  by  the  im. 
mortal  Jenner,  has  afforded  us  an  antidote,  which  requires 
only  a  general  adoption  to  fuperfede  altogether  that  fatal 
and  formidable  malady,  and  to  prefer ve  mankind  from  all 
the  miferies  and  evils  which  it  has  fpread  over  the  earth  for 
many  centuries  patt.    See  Cow-pox  and  Inoculation. 

on  which  a  light-houfe  is  erefted  for  the  guidance  of ^ea- 
men,  a^bout  1 5  miles  S.W.  from  St.  David's  Head/  N. 
lat.  51W.    W.  long.  5°  33'.  / 

SMAu^RIDGE,  George,  in  Biography,  a  learned  Eng- 
lifli  prelaW,  was  the  fon  of  a  dyer  at  Litchfield,  in  which 
city  he  was,  born  in  1663.  He  was  educated  at  Weitminller 
fchool,  where  his  fine  talents  and  excellent  difpofttion  ren- 
dered him  a  general  favourite.  In  1682  he  was  eleftedto  it 
ftudent's  placeXin  Chritt's  college,  Oxford,  in  which  he  be- 
came in  due  tirAe  a  tutor  ;  and  his  reputation  caufed  him,  at 
an  early  age,  to^e  felefted,  with  others,  as  managers  of  the 
coTitroverfy  with  Qbadiah  Walker,  matter  of  the  Univerfity 
college,  a  convert^  to  popery.  In  this  conneftion  he  pub- 
liflied,  in  1687,  "  ^nimadverfions  on  the  ISight  Thefeslaid 
down,  and  the  Inferences  deduced  from/them,  in  a  Dif- 
courfe  entitled  •  Church  Government,'  "  &c.  About  this  pe- 
riod he  diftinguiflied  ramfelf  as  a  votary  of  pohte  literature, 
of  which  he  gave  fpe^imens  in  the  "^Mufae  Anglicanae." 
He  entered  into  holy  (k-ders  in  1692,  and  was  appointed 
minifter  of  Tothill-fields  ^hapel,  and/lie  alfo  obtained  a  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield/  In  1700  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  frequently  afted  as  deputy  to  Dr. 
Jane,  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Jane,  in  1707,  he  was  ftrongly  recommended  by  the 
univerfity  for  his  fucceflbr,  biijt  ^he  Whig  intereft  carried  it 
againft  him.  Being  now  a  telebrated  preacher,  he  was 
chofen,  in  1708,  lefturer  of  St.  "Dunftan's  m  the  Weft,  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  alfo  appointed  amember  of  the  lower  houfe 
of  convocation,  and  exerted  himf^lf  very  much  to  procure 
for  his  friend.  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  prolocutor's  chair,  on 
which  occafion  he  pronounced  an  elegant  Latin  panegyric 
on  his  friend,  touching  with  much  feeling  and  delicacy,  as  an 
apologift,  upon  the  heat  in  controverfy  imputed  to  him. 
Dr.  Smalridge,  though  of  the  party,  avoided  the  animofi- 
ties  too  prevalent  in  its  difputes.  He  held  alfo  a  friendly 
correfpondence  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  Whifton,  and  was 
extremely  ufeful  in  moderating  the  violent  proceedings  infti- 
tuted  by  the  convocation  againft  them.  He  aflifted  Whif- 
ton in  his  tranflation  of  the  Apoftolical  Cotiftitutions.  He 
propofed  a  conference  with  Dr.  Clarke  on  tile  fubjeft  of  the 
Trinity,  which  was  held  at  the  feat  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  at 
Aynho,  in  Northamptonfliire,  and  in  which  Dr.  Smalridge 
was  the  advocate  of  orthodoxy.  Thefe  conneftions  caufed 
him  to  be  fufpefted  of  an  inchnation  towards  Arianifm,  from 
which  he  deemed  it  necefl'ary  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  a  letter 
to  bifliop  Trelawny,  a  ftiort  time  before  his  death.  \  In  17 1 1, 
Dr.  Smalridge  was  made  a  canon  of  Chriftchurch,\  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  Carlifle.  When  Dr.  Atterbury  was 
promoted  to  the  biftiopric  of  Rochefter  in  17 15,  his  friend 
fucceeded  him  as  dean  of  Chriftchurch.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  bench  as  bifliop  of  Brif- 
tol,  and  very  foon  after  he  was  .nominated  lord-almoner  to 
queep  Anne.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  ref^fed 
to  fign  the  declaration  made  by  fome  of  the  bifliops,  on\pc- 
cafi*n  of  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  becaufe  it  contained  a  Ve- 
fleAion  on  fome  of  the  clergy  who  had  joined  the  jacobites. 
This  ftep  caufed  the  poft  or  almoner  to  be  taken  from  him\ 
but  he  poflefled  the  efteem  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  after-\ 
wards  queen  Caroline,  with  whom  he  continued  in  favour 
^  8  till 


